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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a a 

USPENSE is still the dominant feature of the South 

African situation. On Friday the only thing that can be 
said with certainty is that the question of peace and war 
hangs in the balance, and that there is no certain indication 
as to which side the beam will incline. The known facts are 
as follows. The Boers are still considering their answer to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s final despatch,—the despatch which was 
forwarded to Pretoria immediately after the Cabinet Council. 
In that despatch Mr. Chamberlain began by a temperate but 
very firm refusal to entertain any proposals in regard to the 
question of suzerainty. Her Majesty’s Government “have 
absolutely repudiated” the claim of the Transvaal to 
“the status of a sovereign international State.” No 
proposals coupled with a claim to that status can there- 
fore be recognised. Our Government, however, express their 
willingness to accept the proposals for (1) a five years’ 
franchise; (2) an increased representation for the goldfields ; 
(3) an equal share in the election of the President and Com- 
mandant-General, provided that the inquiry which her 
Majesty’s Government have proposed, whether joint or 
unilateral, “shows that the new scheme of representation 
will not be encumbered by conditions which will nullify the 
intention to give substantial immediate representation to the 
Outlanders.” The new Members of the Volksraad, it is 
assumed, will be permitted to use their own language. 
Acceptance of these terms would at once remove tension, 
and “would in all probability render unnecessary any 
further intervention of her Majesty’s Government to secure 
redress for grievances which the Outlanders themselves 
would be able to bring to the notice of the Executive 
and the Volksraad.” 


The despatch next points out the great dangers of further 
delay and the necessity for relieving the strain which has 
already caused so much injury, and earnestly presses “for an 
immediate and definite reply to the present proposal.” If it is 
acceded to they will be ready to make immediate arrange- 
ments for a further Conference between the President and 
the High Commissioner. “ If, however, as they most anxiously 
hope will not be the case, the reply of the Government of the 
South African Republic should be negative or inconclusive, 
I am to state that her Majesty’s Government must reserve 
to themselves the right to consider the situation de novo, 
and to formulate their own proposals for a final settlement.” 
This means, of course, that the rejection of the present offer 
wou!d immediately be followed by an ultimatum in which we 
should ourselves set forth a definite scheme of reform 
which must be agreed to at once on pain of hostilities. 
Needless to say, the proposals in such an ultimatum would be 








far more disagreeable to the Boers than those now offered. 
The negotiations have seemed long and irritating even here, 
but to the Outlanders they must have often been heart- 
breaking in their slowness. However, if war is avoided, that 
slowness will have been well justified. If, on the other hand, 
war is the result, we shall be able to feel that we have done 
everything that could be done to prevent hostilities, and that 
the nation may fight with a clear conscience. 


All civilised men outside France were shocked to hear on 
Saturday evening last that the Court-Martial at Rennes by a 
vote of five to two had found Alfred Dreyfus guilty, ‘‘ with 
extenuating circumstances,” and had condemned him to 
degradation and imprisonment in a fortress for ten years. 
The Court has since petitioned President Loubet to remit the 
degradation, and it is understood that the previous sentence 
having been declared illegal, the term of confinement endured 
in Devil’s Island will count as part of the entire term, which 
will thus be reduced to five years. The form of this verdict, 
which is contrary to the whole drift of the evidence, to 
Esterhazy’s confession, and to the solemn declaration of the 
German Government, published officially on Friday week, that 
it knew nothing of Dreyfus, makes it even more outrageous. 
Dreyfus is declared guilty of “having in 1894 provoked 
machinations or carried on dealings with a foreign Power or 
one of its agents in order to induce it to commence hostilities 
or undertake war against France, or for the purpose of pro- 
curing it the means thereof by furnishing it with notes and 
documents enumerated in the bordereau” He is, in fact, 
found guilty of precisely the conduct of which no evidence 
bas been produced, except the statements of Staff officers 
convicted during this trial of at least condoning forgeries, 
perjuries, and illegalities, all intended to crush Dreyfus. The 
verdict, in short, bas been given in order to exonerate them, 
and thereby, as Frenchmen think, to “save the honour of 
the Army,” and for no other reason whatever. Dreyfus has 
been made by men who must have known what they were 
doing, the scpegoat of the Staff. 


The verdict has produced an explosion of feeling through- 
out the world to which we can recollect no parallel. It is 
one of loathing contempt, not only for the French Staff, 
which may be just, but for France, which, after all, contains 
a proportion of men who have risked everything to arrest 
this injustice. From Germany, Great Britain, Austria, Italy, 
and America rises a mighty chorus of reprobation, and a 
prayer that France may yet pay some penalty for such 
acrime, The nature of the penalty is, however, but vaguely 
defined. The trading classes implore the Governments to 
withdraw from the Exhibition of 1900, which is not possible, 
implying an interference in the internal affairs of an inde- 
pendent State, and also threaten to withdraw their own 
exhibits, which is futile, as their competitors will at once 
accept the vacant places. Besides, one does not punish mur- 
der by a fine. Still less ought we, in defiance of justice and 
good manners, to insult or injare Frenchmen among us—as 
has been done both in England and Chicago—because the 
French Staff has become odious. The true course is to 
signify to France the amazed indignation of the world, to 
treat her rulers as persons on whose justice there can be no 
full reliance, and to wait quietly for the hour of retribution. 
If France has acted deliberately in crushing Dreyfus for fear 
of a wound to her own vanity—a point that can be accurately 
known only to God—the retribution will come. Oppression 
often prospers, but not oppression which means that the 
oppressor has gone rotten. 


The very latest news as to Captain Dreyfus’s chances of 
regaining his liberty is reassuring. On Friday the Paris 
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correspondent of the Daily Telegraph announced on “the 
very highest authority ” that “Captain Dreyfus is to be set 
at liberty, and that ere long.” The President, he declares, 
bas made up his mind on the subject, and the only questions 
to be settled are now matters of form. It is possible that the 
five years of an exceptionally severe régime endured by 
Dreyfus on the Devil’s Island may be held to be equivalent 
to the ten years’ detention to which he was condemned at 
Rennes. In that case there would be no need for the 
President’s special intervention. If, however, this course is 
found impraeticable, M. Loubet will fall back on the grant of 
a free pardon. We most sincerely trust that this informa- 
tion, supported as it is by the testimony of other corre- 
spondents, is true. The injury done to the good name of 
France by the trial and sentence will no doubt remain, but it 
will be an intense relief to know that the innocent man, 
whose fortitude and courage has so greatly touched the 
world’s heart, is no longer to endure the tortures of an unjust 
imprisonment, 


It is with very great regret that we note that the official 
organs of the Vatican are reported to have accepted the 
decision of the Dreyfus case not with grief, but with satis- 
faction. The Osservatore Romano, for example, when dealing 
with the question, declares that Catholics are criticised “ for 
not espousing the cause of a Semite accused of treason.” To 
this a leader-writer in the Times makes a reply which is as 
perfect in form as it is sound in substance. “ Who founded 
the Catholic Church but a Semite accused of treason?” 
The Roman Church is criticised for not exerting its 
immense powers in France on the side of justice, and for 
not preventing—as it could—all persons under ecclesiastical 
authority inflaming the worst passions of the French mob. 
The appalling fact about the last year and a half in France 
is that those who have been calling loudest for the blood of 
the Jews and the Huguenots have been members of a Church 
whose imperative duty it is to turn men’s hearts towards, not 
away from, mercy, truth, justice, and righteousness. 





It is a melancholy fact that while the great religious 
papers of Rome thus exult in the conviction of Dreyfus, 
and while no Bishop or leading cleric in France has 
stepped forward to defend the innocent or preach the sacred- 
ness of justice, Zola, the ‘naturalistic’? novelist whose 
writings good people in this country boycott, has twice risked 
his fortune and his liberty on behalf of the powerless victim, 
It was Zola’s original letter that first touched the conscience 
of Europe, and he has now issued a second in the Aurore— 
M. Clémenceau’s paper—in which he denounces the trial at 
Rennes as “a series of outrages on truth and justice,” pours 
out invective on the Generals “in the insolence of their gold 
lace and their plumes,” in whose hands military justice is a 
mere weapon, and declares that in his own trial he will demand 
that the documents in the hands of the German Government 
shall be produced as his defence. They at present are weapons 
at its disposal which if produced in war time would render 
French victory impossible. M. Zola, who sums up the ver- 
dict as “a moral Sedan,” evidently means to imply, as 
many other defenders of Dreyfus have implied, that the 
Generals, or some among them, were themselves the traitors, 
and that Esterhazy and Henry were only instruments. His 
letter will produce a great effect, and his trial more, for it 
takes place before a civil Court, where Maitre Labori could 
not be stopped in his cross-examination of the Generals, 


A huge State trial began on Friday week in Servia, where 
twenty-seven persons, most of them leaders of the Radical 
party, are accused of high treason in conspiring to assist a 
man named Knezevitch to murder ex-King Milan. Kneze- 
vitch, who certainly did try to kiil the ex-King, firing at him 
with a revolver, originally named many of the accused as 
accomplices; but on Saturday he withdrew this statement, 
and denounced only four who are not leaders. The trial, how- 
ever, still proceeds, the intention being, it is said, to destroy 
the Radical party by the imprisonment of its chiefs. They 


were to have been executed, but the Russian and Austrian 
Governments have intervened to prohibit capital sentences, 
The evidence as yet is inconclusive, though it is probable that 
the Radical leaders would have heard of King Milan’s death 
with appreciative calmness; but in Servia, as in France, 





=e Wiis 5) 
nobody cares much about facts. It is certain that Captain 
Dreyfus is a Jew and that M. Pasitch is a Radical of Unnsnal 
capacity, and what more evidence of treason do you want? 
We suppose the world advances, but the increase jn the 
desire for justice since the time of Pontius Pilate seems to hy 
terribly local. Pilate would have preferred to do justice, but 
was afraid of Tiberius, just as the Judges at Rennes were 
afraid of General Mercier and the Judges at Belgrade are of 
ex-King Milan. Could not the Czar propose a Congress to 
discover means for conducting State trials in @ reasonably 
civilised way? The world needs more justice almost as much 
as more peace. 


On Saturday Lord Rosebery, at a dinner of the employés 
of the Caledonian Railway, made a speech in extennation of 
railway unpuuctuality. Railway passengers, he said, had 
doubled in number in twenty years, and of course the 
accommodation provided twenty years ago was insufficient, 
It would cost millions adequately to enlarge the Metropolitan 
stations, and he thought the public in forgetting such 
cardinal facts a little unfair to directors. That the great 
railways, like London, have become apoplectic with prosperity 
is trne enough, but we do not know that it is much of an 
excuse. They resist competition none the less, and avoid 
extending their terminal stations in a way which the 
proprietor of a big shop or a growing newspaper wonld 
consider very spiritless. We rather wish sometimes when 
stopped some three miles out of town that individuals could 
obtain a “controlling interest” in railways here, as Lord 
Rosebery says they do in America, A good dictatorial 
president with a habit of dismissing sluggards could, we 
fancy, compel trains to keep pretty accurate time. Is it, by 
the way, scientifically impossible to utilise the fact that rail. 
way boards own their properties “up to the sky and down to 
the centre of the earth”? In other words, is it impossible to 
run the suburban traffic under the ground and the through 
traffic above it? A second story into the air is, we suppose, 
hopeless, though one has heard of elevated railroads, but the 
earth seems to have been constructed to tempt engineers into 


tunnelling. 


The death of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt is reported from 
New York. He died on Tuesday of the disease which kills 
American millionaires,—failure of the heart. He was only 
fifty-six years old. He was an important person in the 
United States, because he possessed a “controlling interest” 
in a whole system of railroads, but the interest felt in him in 
Europe is due to the supposition that he was the richest 
individual in the world. He was nothing of the kind, but he 
was the most prominent of the mammoth millionaires living 
in unusual splendour—he had, it is said, an onyx bath—and 
occasionally giving away money with some liberality. Mr. 
Rockefeller, a much richer man, probably the richest 
man on earth, is a much simpler person, and though 
he might be described as the “Lord of Light” without 
much exaggeration, controlling as he does the price of 
petroleum, he does not greatly differ in habits or appear- 
ance from any well-to-do Congregationalist Minister. Mr. 
Vanderbilt, though an excellent business man, was not a man 
of intellectual force, he had no particular objects, and he 
worked every day and all day with the assiduity of a London 
barrister just beginning to rise. He never cheated anybody, 
not even his shareholders, managing his railways so as to pay 
regular and good dividends, and, indeed, was in all respects 
very like a hundred thousand other men. The old Roman 
millionaires were hardly so useful in their generation, but 
they led bigger lives, 


The annual meeting of the British Association was opened 
on Wednesday at Dover with a somewhat tedious though 
thoughtful speech from the President, Sir Michael Foster. 
As this is the last year of the century, he dwelt upon the past, 
and the advances science had made within the hundred years. 
In 1799 menin Dover had no gas, no railways, no telegraphs, 
and, though Sir Michael did not mention this, no lucifer 
matches. Within the century we have discovered oxygen, 
electricity has been born, we have learned to believe in evolu- 
tion, and have made an advance in applying physics to 
astronomy which makes the bypothesis that all this unl 
verse, at least, is of like materials a reasonable one. Upon 
all these subjects and the like Sir Michael Foster discoursed 
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leasantly, but he did not contribute much light or generate 
much thought. He left, we should say, on the minds 
of all who heard him the impression that he was a 
greater experimentalist than dialectician, and that a man of 
far inferior knowledge and a habit of epigrammatic speech 
would have more deeply interested the great public whom 
the President of the British Association really addresses. 
We note with pleasure, and some expectation of really 
great results, his statement that it is probable a “ Witen- 
agemote” of picked men of science may be held every year 
to discuss the great problems still before them. If they 
can find a common language, and are not too jealous, they 
may really add year by year to the knowledge of the world, 
which, knowing little of science except its results, knows 
still less of its difficulties. 


Mr. Stiens, a Russian electrical engineer residing in this 
country, is credited by the Daily News with claiming to be 
able to give artificial sight to the blind. The inventor’s 
apparatus—full details concerning which are withheld beyond 
the statement that electricity is employed—constitutes a 
substitute for the lens of the eye, spectacles not being re- 
quired, and is to be so portable that a person can easily carry 
it about with him “for the ordinary practical purposes of 
life.” By way of a practical proof Mr. Stiens effectually 
blindfolded the representative of the Daily News, a gentle- 
man with perfect eyesight, so that all was “absolute black- 
ness,” and then by connecting him with the apparatus enabled 
him to see in a “clear and bright light” fingers held up and 
“a disc that looked like a coin.” The experiment is hardly 
convincing, and in the absence of all particulars—the inventor 
has not yet applied for a patent—the claims of Mr. Stiens, 
who is also engaged on an electrical apparatus to restore 
hearing to the deaf, can only be accepted with considerable 
reserve. Butit isnot too much to say that if they are verified, 
the fame of Mr. Stiens will eclipse that of Mr. Edison and 
Dr. Rontgen. 








The Rev. E. Francis Crosse, of Barrow-in-Furness, has 
addressed a letter to his brother Presidents, delegates, and 
members of the Council of the English Church Union which 
does him the greatest possible credit. Though a strong 
Ritualist, he accepts and bows to the decision of the Arch- 
bishops, and shows that that decision imposes no intolerable 
strain on the consciences of those who disagree with it. A 
great deal of confusion, he points out, has resulted from “the 
individual picking and choosing” of services used in other 
parts of the Catholic Church. “If we accept the position 
of the Archbishops’ decision, this confusion will cease.” 
Meantime, the Church possesses every essential of Catholic 
doctrine and practice. “If our Prayer-book be faithfully 
and devoutly used, there is found both dignity and beauty 
combined with primitive simplicity. More, many of us still 
hope for, both in ‘beauty and holiness,’ and for this we 
will work and pray, and I feel confident can accomplish 
without the necessity of disestablishment or the rapture of 
ecclesiastical parties.” That is sound sense, spoken with the 
modesty and moderation which should, but too often does not, 
mark ecclesiastical controversy. Mr. Crosse, like a loyal and 
sensible Englishman, accepts a defeat bravely, but reserves 
his right to try to effect, a change by all legitimate means. 


On Friday, September 9th, Lord Rosebery, opening a 
Jubilee Cottage Hospital at Bishop Auckland, told an 
excellent story of the love of addressing their fellow-creatures 
which is so strongly felt by many otherwise respectable 
people. Ata public execution in the United States the 
Sheriff asked the condemned man if there was anything he 
would like to say before the fatal moment. He refused, 
on which a well-known local politician edged his way forward 
and said : “ If our ill-starred fellow-citizen has no remarks to 
offer, I should like to say a few words on the necessity of a 
revision of our commercial tariff.” From this grim, good 
story Lord Rosebery passed, with that inimitable lightness 
of touch which makes him the most charming of topical 
speakers, to the exhaustibility of our coal-supplies and the 
virtues of our Sovereign. If his panegyric of the Queen was 
somewhat wanting in spontaneity, it was no doubt as sincere 
as it was well deserved. He dwelt chiefly on the Queen’s 
wonderful sympathy with all sufferers. That is truly one of 








her chief characteristics, and Lord Rosebery might truly have 
said of her as it was said of Cromwell, that she “was 
naturally compassionate towards objects in distress” and 
did “exceed in tenderness towards sufferers.” To keep such 
tenderness towards human suffering when one’s life-work is 
with great affairs and the movements of high policy is no 
mean achievement. It is a mark of true nobility of character 
in great Sovereigns, as in surgeons, to keep a tender heart. 


The Daily News of Tuesday has an instructive, and on the 
whole reassuring, article on the tricks of the modern smuggler. 
The Customs House searching at Charing Cross or Victoria 
is not nearly so rigorous as it used to be, partly because there 
are fewer things to declare—though some travellers, at once 
ignorant and guileful, take precautions to smuggle articles 
on which there is no longer any duty—partly because of the 
subsidence of the dynamite scare, and lastly because travellers 
are more honest, or less sanguine of eluding the collectors, 
Sensational “finds” are now rare, though recently some 
tobacco was discovered in a monkey’s cage, and sundry 
contraband goods in a case labelled and actually containing 
snakes. Two amusing facts are noted, one on the authority 
of an experienced Customs officer, who gave it as his opinion 
that “the parsons were by far the most troublesome and un- 
pleasant to deal with. They seemed to think that because 
they were parsons they ought to be taken on trust, and their 
luggage ought not to be searched.” The other relates to the 
different attitudes of men and women when “caught out.” 
The former usuaily have the grace to look ashamed; the 
latter “as a rule regard the exposure as a_ personal 
grievance,” and treat the officer as if he were the real 
offender. 


In regard to the much-debated question as to what was 
meant by our reservation of suzerainty er paramountcy in 
the case of the Transvaal, it is interesting to look back to 
what was said on this point at the moment when their 
autonomy was restored to the Boers. A correspondent 
reminds us that in the Spectator of March 26th, 1881, we 
commented upon the Convention, and in effect declared that 
under it the Transvaal would occupy towards us the position 
which is occupied by the dominions of the Nizam. Though 
we acquiesced in the arrangement, we did so with mis- 
giving. The Government, we declared, “have probably 
decided right in making of the Transvaal a protected State ; 
but we make the concession without heartiness, and in the 
teeth of a strong feeling that it would have been a nobler 
course to offer the Boers complete self-government as a 
Colony, and if they refused that, to take up the burden 
wearily again. War for prestige is utterly bad, but war to 
preserve the rights of men who have become our subjects is, 
at all events, not immoral. We feel keenly for the weariness 
of the overladen Titan; but is not some of the weariness due 
to relaxation of fibre which will not be restrung by conces- 
sions, partly to humane feeling, and partly to a very real but 
not wholly defensible political expediency?” We held, that 
is, that the Transvaal had become a protected State, and 
in no sense an absolutely independent Republic. 


The special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in Rome 
telegraphs to Thursday’s paper some curious gossip about the 
Pope. It seems that, though weak, the rumours abont 
his health have been as usual very much exaggerated. It is 
announced, however, that the Pope will not in future receive 
the pilgrimages in private audience, but merely bestow the 
apostolic benediction. This shows, says the Daily Telegraph's 
correspondent, that the Pope’s health must be really 
precarious, or he would not have yielded to the medical 
authorities. The correspondent adds that the first effect 
of the determination will be that the French working men’s 
pilgrimage, ‘“‘which is expected to take place next week, 
will not be received by Pope Leo in person, and conse- 
quently that Cardinal Rampolla will gain his desire that 
the Pontiff should not publicly deliver any comments on 
the Dreyfus affair.” Can this insinuation be true? If so, 
Cardinal Rampolla is doing a grievous injury to the Roman 
Churcb,—an injury which it may take a generation to efface 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 1053. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


an cae 
THE DREYFUS VERDICT. 


HE secret of the great crime committed at Rennes on 
Saturday is, as we believe, this. The majority of 
French officers are convinced that a verdict acquitting 
Dreyfus would destroy the hierarchical deference upon 
which discipline rests, and would, therefore, be fatal to 
the French Army, the only remaining institution in 
France from which they hope anything. It would, they 
think, prove that the General Staff could not be trusted 
not to abuse its powers, not to employ forgery, perjury, 
and fraud as weapons, not to plot the degradation and 
punishment of an innocent oflicer in order to conceal 
their own guilt. They have been under trial as well as 
Dreyfus, and the officers cannot bear that the verdict 
should go against them. With their exposure reverence 
in the barracks would, they believe, disappear, and 
with it discipline, and rather than that they would 
‘sacrifice anything, their own consciences included. 
Therefore the majority of that jury which at Rennes 
represented the French Army, in the teeth of evidence, 
in the face of a disapproviug world, in spite of the 
remonstrances of two of their own number, declared 
that Dreyfus had sold documents in order to help the 
enemies of his country to wage a successful war against 
it, and sentenced him to ten years’ imprisonment and 
degradation. The Generals said it, and, therefore, 
Colonels and Captains said it after them. They were, 
nevertheless, uneasy in their minds, for they found 
“extenuating circumstances” in Dreyfus’s’ guilt—as if 
there could be extenuation for treason—and they have 
since petitioned that he should be spared degradation ; but 
they were resolute, by declaring his guilt, to acquit the 
superiors whom Europe and the Dreyfusards were charg- 
ing with complicity in a plot for persecuting them fatal 
to military confidence. It is impossible to believe the 
officers on the Court-Martial had any other motive. 
Mere hatred for the Jew would not explain their 
verdict, for though caste-hatreds did repeatedly cause 
similar judgments during the Terror, those judgments 
were in part delivered under compulsion, and the officers 
at Rennes were under no compulsion whatever. Nobody 
would have sent them to the tumbrils if they had 
acquitted. Nor is it probable that they were influenced by 
fear for their own careers, for with a verdict of acquittal 
the power of Dreyfus’s persecutors to help or hurt their 
subordinates must with their commissions have passed away, 
The officers of the Court-Martial feared for the great cor- 
poration to which they belonged, and to that fear sacrificed 
Justice, the respect of the world, and their own sense of the 
difference between right and wrong. That they believed 
Dreyfus guilty is incredible. French officers are often, it 
is true, lost in a kind of Chinese ignorance of all but the 
world they see, know nothing of outside opinion, despise 
facts which are not military, and are unmoved by civil 
argument; but these particular officers must have been 
enlightened by the evidence; must have known that 
Esterhazy had confessed, for it was admitted before 
them by their own superiors; must have perceived that 
the proofs of guilt were at the best vague gossip, on 
which they themselves would in their own affairs have 
founded no action; must have heard that the German 
Emperor, for himself and his agents, had disclaimed all 
knowledge of Dreyfus; must have at least suspected that 
the forgeries, perjuries, and falsehoods revealed in the 
trial were intended to secureconviction ; yet they convicted. 
There has not been such an instance of justice overridden 
deliberately and for a purpose in modern history, except, 
indeed, in some of the trials of the Terror, when men were 
mad with hatred and fear, and trials were almost avowedly 
merely methods of passing sentence. 


The consequence seems to us clear; it is military rule 
in France. As we have repeatedly pointed out, the one 
strong thing left in France is the Army, the one thing to 
which all Frenchmen look with hope, and we now know 
that in this Army, after twenty-eight years of drilling, 
and teaching, and reorganisation, the one virtue which has 
taken the place of all others is obedience to superiors. 
Their characters are outside the question. Their acts 
matter nothing. “Their methods of securing their ends 








are indifferent. Let them but whisper the cue, and their 
subordinates are to follow it, no matter how their con. 
sciences may protest, no matter even though they be 
Judges sworn to be impartial. The man whom Generals 
pronounce innocent is for Captains innocent, though he 
has sworn’ to his own guilt; the man whom they 
declare guilty is guilty, though his guilt was, as \. 
Lamothe proved to be in the case with Dreyfus, almost 
a pbysical impossibility. Justice is nothing, truth jg 
valueless, forgery is inoffensive; the one thing of moment 
is discipline, and by discipline is meant obedience perinde 
ac cadaver. ‘The old motto attributed to the Jesuits, ag 
they say, falsely attributed, really governs the French 
Army, and the Picquart who declares that there are 
higher orders even for an officer is a traitor, to be punished 
if possible, but in any case to be expelled, and thencefor. 
ward avoided of all true soldiers. If the order is to march 
on the Republic, the French officer must march. It it js 
to punish the innocent, he must punisb. If it is to be 
blind to the guilt of the guilty, he must declare them, no 
matter what the evidence, free from guilt. It is a fright- 
ful opinion to have grown up in a great Army, but that it 
has grown up in the Army of France the Dreyfus case 
proves beyond a doubt, and we are not sure that it has 
not infected also the French people. There can be but 
one result, the predominance of militarism in the form 
best described as Prictorianism,—that is, the rule of the 
Army for objects the Army approves, whether they 
are right or not, or are or are not for the benefit 
of the nation. The supreme force in France has 
liberated itself from conscience, and has taken for its 
sole gospel the doctrine of blind obedience, even when the 
enemy to be assailed is one in its own ranks. Those who 
resist are crushed as Picquart will be, and those who 
remonstrate are boycotted as the two officers are being 
who at Rennes ventured, in spite of the frightful risk, to 
obey their convictions, and, sitting as sworn Judges, to 
be impartial. That is a frightful situation for France, 
for what is to end that moral paralysis ? and, if it con. 
tinues, what means are there of escape from it—except 
defeat ? 


Some of our contemporaries, we see, are still hopeful as 
to the fate of Dreyfus himself. His sentence may be 
annulled by the Court of Revision, or by the Court of 
Cassation; or he may be pardoned by the President; or 
the German Government, indignant at the insult it has 
received, may reveal the source from which it has obtained 
information ; or the Chambers may liberate him by statute; 
or finally, Providence may intervene, say, by compellinga 
General to confess. We have very little hope ourselves 
in any of these imaginings, any more than we had in the 
impartiality of the Court at Rennes. The gigantic 
forces which are crushing Dreyfus will, we believe, 
go on crushing him. The Court of Revision dis- 
missed his first appeal with contempt, and will dis- 
miss the second after reflection. The Court of Cassa- 
tion cannot intervene unless there is some “ new fact,” and 
where is the fact which was not produced before the Rennes 
Court-Martial? President Loubet can pardon if-he will, 
and Dreyfus’s ill-health will give him some excuse, but he 
will possibly shrink back from an act which the whole 
Army would regard as one of hostility to itself. So 
will the Chambers, who, moreover, are afraid of their 
constituents as well as of the Army. And as to 


Providence, Providence pursues some great purpose as 


yet unrevealed, and suffers the martyrs to die that 
Christianity may be established. We think it far more 
probable that Dreyfus will die in prison unassoiled, as 
hundreds in different countries must have died, and that 
the truth will only be recognised by Frenchmen of the 
next generation. Even, however, if through the self- 
sacrificing energy of his friends he escapes, and enjoys 
a short interval of peace, the verdict will remain, 
and it is the verdict and the tone of mind it indicates 
France and in her Army, and not the fate of a particular 
victim, which is of importance to the civilised world. It 
makes one wretched to think of Dreyfus, but that pain 1s 
nothing to the pain we ought to feel at the spectacle of a 
great people sinking into a moral abyss such as only a 
Hebrew prophet could adequately describe :—‘‘The pro- 
phets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means, and my people love to have it so, and what will 
ye do in the end thereof?” 
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MR. RHODES AND THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is useless for us to attempt to discuss the main issue 
I in the South African controversy, for the results of 
our final offer to the Boers will not be known till after 
we have gone to press. We can only say that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s last despatch leaves nothing to be desired 
inform or substance. It is firm, but it is entirely with- 
out that arrogance of tone which Mr, Chamberlain’s 
detractors are never tired of imputing to him. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to imagime any method of saying 
what it was necessary. to say in a less harsh or 
rovocative manner. The despatch should, in truth, be a 
source of no little compunction to those unfair and reck- 
less critics who have been declaring, with a daily increas- 
ing emphasis, that Mr. Chamberlain is determined on 
picking @ quarrel with a peace-loving and pastoral 
Republic. 
But though till we know the reply of the Transvaal to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch we cannot deal with the 
situation as a whole, there is a side aspect of the matter 
about which something may be profitably said. This side 
issue is the question whether the demand for redress of 
grievances and for a share in the government of the 
Transvaal is a bond-fide movement, or merely a “ put-up 
job” on the part of Mr. Rhodes and the capitalists. This 
point was very pluckily faced by Mr. Brynmor Jones on 
Wednesday, in a speech addressed by him to his con- 
stituents at Aberavon. ‘The present crisis,” he most 
emphatically declared, “was not the work of capitalists, 
nor of the Stock Exchange, but rather was it the work 
of England, who desired to free her sons from the 
tyranny of the Boers.” We believe this statement to 
be true, and we can see no proofs of any attempt 
on the part of Mr. Rhodes and the capitalists to stimulate 
and engineer the agitation among the Outlanders. As 
far as we can see, there are only three parties to the con- 
troversy,—the Boers, the Outlanders, and the Imperial 
Government. Mr. Rhodes, though he would no doubt 
very much like to pose as a- fourth factor in the 
problem, and as the protector of the Outlanders, in 
reality has been obliged to stand completely aside. The 
reasons why Mr. Rhodes has had nothing to do with 
the present agitation, or, rather, has been strictly kept 
out of it by the Outlanders, are not far to seek. The 
Outlanders of the Transvaal have not forgotten the part 
played by Mr. Rhodes in the agitation that ended in 
the Jameson Raid. In its essentials that agitation was 
a perfectly bond-fide agitation for emancipation and civil 
rights. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Rhodes was allowed 
to mix himself up in it, and to import into it the 
regrettable and reckless methods which have marked his 
career in South Africa. But for Dr. Jameson’s determina- 
tion that he and his patron should have a finger in the 
pie, and should dictate the final terms of settlement in the 
capacities of “ mammoth amalgamator” and conquering 
hero, it is almost certain that the Outlanders would have 
got their rights without firing a shot. As we have said, 
the Outlanders have not forgotten this, and they have 
determined on this occasion, and have maintained their 
determination, to have nothing to do-with the blusterers 
and blunderers of the Rhodesian régime. They know by 
oitter experience that, it is far better to trust to the open, if 
slow and moderate, help of the Imperial Government than 
to the men who vapour about the weakness and incom- 
petence of Downing Street and the “ unctuous rectitude” 
of England, but whose tortuous and melodramatic schemes 
have not even the merit of being successful. But the 
Outlanders bave not merely kept Mr. Rhodes and his satel- 
lites out of the present agitation because of their know- 
ledge of his past doings, they have been quite as much 
determined to incur no obligations to him because of the 
future. If and when they obtain their fair share in the 
government of the country in which they have settled, they 
have no desire that it shall be “run” by Mr. Rhodes, 
and made into his pocket Republic. To put the matter 
frankly, they do not want to see the Transvaal State 
made into a milch-cow for Mr. Rhodes’s wild-cat schemes 
for railways to the Mountains of the Moon. It would 
doubtless suit Mr. Rhodes extremely well to exploit the 
Egyptian Treasury for building one end of his Cape to 
Cairo Railway, and to rest the other end financially on 
the Rand goldfields, but the Outlanders are, we hope, 








aware of his aspirations in this direction. When the 
Egyptian authorities are asked to connect Khartoum with 
the Great Lakes the Imperial Government will, we trust, 
be equally on its guard. A proper recognition of these 
facts should alone be sufficient to convince us that Mr. 
Rhodes is not at the bottom of the Outlander movement, 
but there are plenty of other grounds for proving the ab- 
surdity of this attempt to show that the movement is not 
bond-fide. To begin with, is it not entertaining a supposi- 
tion contrary to all the instincts and traditions of the 
British race to suppose that a large number of exception- 
ally active and pushing English-speaking people will con- 
gregate in any place and for years be content to have no 
share in the government of the community in which they live 
and where they are in a great majority ? If the Outlanders 
did not agitate for political emancipation they would be 
the strangest and most exceptional body of Englishmen 
that have ever gathered into a great community. Let 
any Englishman, however peaceful, however little a friend 
to capitalists, however much disinclined to violent action, 
‘try to imagine himself living under the conditions that 
exist at Johnnnesburg. Then let him ask himself whether 
he would quietly acquiesce in being taxed without repre- 
sentation, kept without the right to carry arms for his 
defence, not allowed to sit on a jury, deprived of the right 
to vote, not allowed to hold public meetings except by 
will and favour of the police, liable to be arrested and im- 
plicated in bogus plots by agents-provocateurs, and finally, 
not even permitted the satisfaction of seeing his rulers 
sharply criticised in the Press. When English-speaking 
men form the majority of a community in which their 
position is that just described, it is not necessary to look 
for an agitator in the shape of Mr. Rhodes. They do not 
require to be artificially stimulated into discontent and 
disaffection. It is as unnecessary, in fact, to suppose a 
Rhodesian plot to account for the crisis in the Transvaal 
as to argue that the Dreyfus agitation could never have 
arisen unless there had been a syndicate to promote it. 
As our readers know well, we have the profoundest dis- 
trust for Mr. Rhodes and his methods, and regard him as 
—unconsciously no doubt—one of the greatest enemies of 
the Empire, but because we have so strong a belief that 
Mr. Rhodes’s influence is a bad one, we are not going to 
make him into a bogey and see his power exerted in every 
impossible place. As we have said, no Mr. Rhodes is needed 
to account for the Outlander agitation. That is a necessary 
outcome of the Boer system of government. And curiously 
enough, the very men who in England seem least able to 
recognise this fact would, we are certain, be the fiercest 
and most persistent agitators for their rights had they 
happened to make their homes in the Rand. Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Courtney, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Dr. Clifford and Mr. Scott, assume a wonderfully 
mild and gentle attitude here, but transplant thei to 
South Africa and they would be the most unbending of 
rebels,—veritable Johannesburg Hampdens. Just imagine 
Mr. Courtney’s Roman fortitude and Mr. Harrison’s 
language if they were told by Dr. Smuts that if they did 
not moderate the tone of their writings, the Press-law 
would be put into operation against them. Just think, too, 
of the leading articles in the Daily Chronicle, the Star, 
the Echo, and the Manchester Guardian, if those papers 
and their able and independent conductors were suddenly 
transplanted to the Rand and had to deal with the local 
situation. But, alas! we cannot work out the analogy. 
Only the pen of Matthew Arnold could do justice to the 
possibilities we have faintly suggested. Do our readers re- 
call how the creator of Arminius once depicted Mr. Frederic 
Harrison working a guillotine in his back garden in dress- 
clothes! Only he could have adequately set forth how 
that elegantly furnished guillotine, in the case of the 
transformation we have suggested, would have been em- 
ployed in converting President Kruger and the Volksraad 
to the doctrine and discipline of Positivism. 


We have stated our reasons for entirely disbelieving the 
allegation that the Outlander movement is a bogus agita- 
tion got up by Mr. Rhodes, but we desire to point out one 
aspect of the question which has been, we think, missed 
by many of those who, like ourselves, dislike, and as far 
as possible try to resist, his influence. If the Outlanders 


get their rights, and the Transvaal settles down as a pros- 
perous and powerful community in which British subjects 
will have their rights as fully respected and admitted as 
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they are in Natal, Mr. Rhodes’s power in South Africa 
will not have been increased, but will have received a very 
serious check. Wedo not in the least believe in Mr. 
Rhodes obtaining ascendency in Johannesburg. He is 
politically discredited there, and besides, the community 
would under free institutions be far too rich and too 
prosperous to be overawed by Mr. Rhodes’s millions. A 
mainly agricultural community like the Cape is always 
liable to be got hold of by the one rich man who lives in 
it; but this is not so in a place where, as would be the 
case in Johannesburg, half-a-dozen men are something 
like his equals in wealth. Depend upon it, the Transvaal 
when the Outlanders have got their rights is far more 
likely to become a bulwark against Mr. Rhodes’s dangerous 
and politically demoralising influence than his humble 
servant. No doubt while the Outlanders are still under 
the heel of the Boer Executive they do not care to quarrel 
with Mr. Rhodes, or with any one else who might possibly 
help them. Drowning men catch at muddy planks or 
any planks. When once, however, the Outlanders 
are free, we believe that it will be found that South 
Africa has been endowed with a sound and progressive 
community capable of asserting and willing to assert itself 
against Mr. Rhodes and his political schemes and 
methods. 





THE POISONING OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


3 ier second trial of Captain Dreyfus is a severe blow 

to the democratic theory. All convinced democrats 
believe that, although there may be a divine law above it, 
the working law for this world is “ Public Opinion,” and 
that if it is only free it will in the end secure that right is 
done. Many of them, indeed, especially in America, think 
that it is the sole law of which human beings can take 
cognisance, and speak of the second and greatest 
Vanderbilt, who said in answer to some menace of 
popular anger “ Damn Public Opinion,” as of a blasphemer 
whose utterance casts a certain discredit upon all his 
descendants. Thev believe, in fact, that the instinct of 
civilised men is in the main a good one, and that if after 
deliberation, and inquiry, and counsel-taking they come 
to a decision, that decision is nearly sure to be wise and 
right. They have to explain the Dreyfus verdict. After 
months of deliberation, after hearing volumes of evidence, 
after every opportunity for reflection, a majority of officers 
at Rennes have found Dreyfus guilty of acts to which 
another man has practically confessed, which the German 
Government, for whose benefit they are presumed to have 
been done, declares were done by other persons, and which 
the whole world outside France believes to be proved only 
by forged, perjured, or false testimony ; and the majority 
of Frenchmen approve the verdict. France, we are told, 
is everywhere “calm and contented.” Public Opinion, so 
far from insisting that right shall be done, exults that the 
agents of the State have succeeded in doing wrong. It 
has, in fact, been poisoned. The people, to begin with, 
wished that Dreyfus might be proved guilty, first, 
because he is a Jew, and secondly, because if he is 
guilty the Army, of which they are vain, escapes the 
imputation of condoning hideous oppression ; and this wish 
has been fostered by every kind of influence. Statesmen 
have pandered to it. Soldiers have perjured themselves 
in obedience to it. The Church has nourished it, fed it 
with calumnies and atrocious menaces, exulted in it as 
proof that France has at last returned to a believing mind. 
The popular teachers of the community have delighted in 
it, have expressed it in every form of rough or polished 
malice, have declared all who do not feel it traitors, bribe- 
takers, enemies of righteousness and of France. Thus 
fed the wish has grown into a passion, until at last 
Frenchmen have lost the power of reasoning upon the 
subject, and Public Opinion in France has become utterly 
demoralised. Public Opinion not only accepts the guilt of 
Dreyfus in the teeth of evidence, but holds him worthy of 
punishment even if he is innocent. Who is he that his 
innocence should bring discredit on France? Send him 
to prison and let him be forgotten, Public Opinion, being 
poisoned by its own self-generated malignities, by the 
false prophesyings of the priesthood, by the vitriolic 
calumnies of the Press, and by the servile adhesions of 
successive Ministers of War, has become, instead of a 
judicial force, one of the worst andl most dangerous of 


tyrannies,—of the worst because when thus excited it ig 
devoid of intelligence, of the most dangerous becange 
there is nothing to resist its power. Public Opinion can 
neither be killed, nor defied with effect, nor dethroned 
It is the voice of the whole people, and against the whols 
people even the masters of legions are powerless, for the 
legionaries are of the people too, and are shouting with 
them. No doubt there are exceptions. The intelligent of 
France disbelieve the verdict with a passion of conviction 
which is impelling them to really splendid self-sacrificg . 
but what are the intelligent when the populace are excited 
but hard little boulders which the sand-storm buries ? 

It has always been so since the days of Barabbas, and 
it will be so till the world cools. Public Opinion is exactly 
like any other Sovereign, excellent while it is intelligent 
and right-meaning, utterly evil when it follows eyj] 
counsellors or desires calamities for those who oppose it, 
In the present instance the counsellors of the Sovereign 
have been unusually bad. Almost every ambitious man 
in France, from Cavaignac to Beaurepaire, has seen a way 
to high promotion in calumniating and oppressing a 
wretched Jew who, because he was wealthy, inquisitive, 
and impertinent—cheeky is a more truthful adjective— 
was ovnoxious to the highly placed Department into which 
his hostile fate had caused him to intrude. Minister after 
Minister, General after General, expert after expert, know. 
ing him to be innocent, have sworn that he was guilty, 
and what was a puzzled Sovereign, always conscious, even 
when rightminded, of fathomless ignorance, to believe? 
He turned to the Church, and was told that the accused 
was a misbeliever, a traitor, and a profligate like all his 
race, who were pillaging, exploiting, and demoralising 
France. He turned to the journals trusted by the people, 
and was told in language of unprecedented and almost 
inexplicable violence that Dreyfus was a villain, a traitor, 
a liar beyond all the experience of Courts, a forger, a spy, 
and, in short, a Jew, the whole of whose race ought to be 
expelled from France. And finally, he turned to the Courts, 
and from three of them in suecession—the Court-Martial of 
1894, the Court which acquitted Esterhazy, and the Court 
at Rennes—he received the sameopinion. One Court indeed, 
the highest of all, gave a different reply, but even that did 
not give a verdict of acquittal, but only suggested another 
trial before a fresh Tribunal, which, alas! agreed with the 
other two. There was no resisting this combination of 
influences, and Public Opinion, the sacred Sovereign, the 
Papal Court of all who are secularly minded—misinformed 
on all hands, with adroit malignities perpetually poured 
into his ears, with all his recognised counsellors deliberately 
deceiving him, with all who positively knew the truth 
afraid or, like the German Court, reluctant to proclaim it— 
decided with a fury born of a lingering doubt that the 
innocent was guilty, and the guilty were men of 
honour. He could hardly, perhaps, under such pressure 
do otherwise, but in doing it he showed that at best he 
was no deity, but a poor fallible entity, as liable to 
stumble or choose the wrong road as any man in the 
street. Indeed, though we have personified Public 
Opinion as a Sovereign because of his irresistible power, 
what is he when he ceases to follow capable guides but 
the man in the street? There is noreason why Vanderbilt 
should damn him, but none either why any should bless 
or reverence him except as possessed of force. 

Are the people of France to blame because their 
Public Opinion has been poisoned? ‘The masses in any 
country know so little, their whole time being occupied 
in the struggle for existence, that we find it difficult to 
blame them for anything they may do; but the masses of 
France claim unusual intelligence, and so far as they have 
any we must blame them for malignant hatred towards 
the Jews, who have in no way injured them; for servile 
admiration of an Army which is only themselves in unl 
form ; for insane rage against those who, to their own 
visible detriment, have endeavoured to tell them the 
truth; and above all, for their readiness to sacrifice au 
innocent man rather than acknowledge thit they them- 
selves can possibly have made a blunder. And we must 
add, in the interest of truth, that we blame them for 
their timidity. They think themselves the bravest peoplé 
in the world, and we do not doubt that on the field of 
battle they would show themselves careless of their lives; 
but what is the origin of all this wretched business but fear, 








—fearof espionage, fearof treachery, fear of being betrayed 
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by their own chiefs? As M. de Freycinet toldthem recently, 
there is scarcely a secret the knowledge of which would do 
an enemy any good, yet they are ready to hang their own 
officers on the barest suspicion that they have sold infor- 
mation, They are always fancying that there is some 
paper in cypher hidden somewhere, and that if it is 
betrayed all their cannon will miss fire. So deep-rooted 
is this suspicion that they actually make it a grievance if 
their own officers in their ewn arse..als show any thirst 
for information. This is not the temper of brave men, 
but this is the temper in which the whole Dreyfus affair 
has been conducted, and which has permitted some of the 
most malignant of mankind to poison Public Opinion. 





THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY. 


T is with great satisfaction that we learn from the 
I Times that a compromise has been arranged between 
the representatives of the German and of the English 
capitalists who have been pushing their rival schemes for 
developing Asia Minor and the Euphrates Valley by 
means of a railway with a terminus on the Persian Gulf. 
It appears that the opposition to the German syndicate’s 
scheme is to be withdrawn, but that the Germans are to 
reserve a share in the undertaking for English investors. 
They have already done something of the same kind in 
regard to the French investors. In other words, a German 
company will construct the railway which all geographical 
and economic conditions conspire to favour, and which 
has been under discussion for some sixty-five years—it is 
said that William IV. was a warm supporter of the 
idea, and even claimed to have originated it—but the 
capital of England and France will be engaged in the 
work. We can say without reservation that we are ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear that. Germany is to make the rail- 
way, and that all English opposition is withdrawn. We 
do not mean to try to absorb or to develop Asia Minor 
or the Euphrates Valley ourselves. This being so, we ought 
not to hamper Germany in those regions, for she has made 
it abundantly clear that she has aspirations of a 
very serious and very definite kind in regard to Asia 
Minor. If we are not going to try to play the 
game of the dog in the manger, as assuredly we are 
not, there is no sort of reason for our throwing obstacles 
in the way of German enterprise. Instead of showing 
jealousy and distrust, we ought, as far as possible, 
to stand aside and let Germany have a free hand. Any 
other policy would expose us, and rightly expose us, to 
the charge of opposing a great scheme for increasing the 
prosperity of a vast territory, and for making more rapid 
the communications between East and West, merely because 
we thought it might injure our own material interests. 
That is an odious policy, and besides being odious has 
never yet proved successful. The Suez Canal was made 
in spite of Lord Palmerston’s strong opposition, with 
results that are certainly not injurious to this nation. The 
Canal has increased and facilitated our trade, and unless 
we are prepared to declare India and the rest of the 
Empire a burden, the possession of Egypt has not been 
to our disadvantage. It may well be, then, that the making 
of the Euphrates Valley railway will have results equally 
advantageous. At any rate, it cannot but be a good thing 
that Germany shall be made to understand that we do 
not grudge her her fair opportunities of expansion, and 
that it 1s untrue to say that we cannot bear to see any Power 
but ourselves making use of the derelict, but intrinsically 
rich, estates of the world. 

But though we are glad that Germany shall have her 
chance, and are most willing to see her claim as her 
“sphere of influence and interest” the richest and most 
valuable portion of the globe as yet unappropriated by a 
civilised Power, we cannot disguise from ourselves that 
Germany’s successes in Asia Minor and the ancient Assyria 
may turn out to have the very gravest results both for 
herself and for Europe. Such a danger should not 
prevent us allowing Germany free scope, but it can- 
not be ignored. It is difficult, for instance, to believe 
that Russia will quietly endure to see the fairest portions 
of the “Sick Man’s” heritage fail te Germany without 
any Opposition on her part. Will Russia, that is, consent 
to see all Southern Asia Minor and the great plain of the 
Euphrates—a plain which a revival of irrigation might 
easily make into an estate as fertile as that of the Nile 
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Delta—placed for ever beyond her reach? She may, of 
course, be content with the shores of the Black Sea and the 
coast territories up to the watershed ; but if she is, we con- 
fess that we shall be surprised. Such acquiescence in a 
German control of Asia Minor would fit in very strangely 
with recent Russian activity in Syria. If Russia bas no 
dreams of connecting the shores of the Black Sea and the 
Holy Land, it is difficult to understand why she spends such 
large sums of money and takes so much trouble to extend 
her influence in the neighbourhood of Damascus and 
Jerusalem. But if a great belt of German territory 
is some day to stretch between the Black Sea and the 
Lebanon, what is the use of Russia founding schools in 
which every day the Czar’s name is greeted with 
reverential applause ? Unless, then, Russia’s aims are very 
different from what they appear to be, we cannot help 
thinking that Germany’s attempt to earmark Asia Minor 
and the Euphrates by means of a great railway is certain 
to create that antagonism between Russia and Germany 
which has hitherto been deprecated by all thoughtful 
Germans. In a word, though it is not England’s business 
to prevent it by quarrelling with Germany, we cannot fail 
to see a great danger for Germany in her schemes and 
aspirations in regard to Asia Minor. As we have said on 
several previous occasions, they seem bound to bring her 
into conflict with Russia. But the European jealousies 
that will be occasioned by a German control over Asia 
Minor will not stop at Russia. We must not forget that 
the Austrian Empire, and especially Hungary, will feel 
very bitterly the rise of German influence in the Levant. 
During the last hundred years Austria has built up a 
great connection in the ports of the Levant. It was not 
so very long ago that the greater part of the steam 
shipping of the ports of Asia Minor and Syria was in the 
hands of Austria, and Austrians and Hungarians have 
always looked forward to obtaining a share of the 
“Sick Man’s” Asiatic estate. Thus Germany’s action in 
Asia Minor will not tend to unite Austria with her against 
Russia, but rather to give Russia and Austria a common 
interest against Germany. In a lesser degree Italy will feel 
injured, and thus the success of Germany’s aspirations 
in Asia Minor might easily be the signal for a dis- 
solution of the Triple Alliance. France, apart from all 
other considerations, will not easily see the Lebanon and 
Syria overshadowed by her great enemy. In a word, 
the Emperor William cannot go “full steam ahead” in 
Asia Minor without great risks of a very ugly collision. 
But even supposing these obstacles to be illusory, or to 
be somehow “squared” and got rid off, Germany runs 
great risks in Asia Minor. A great portion of the people 
of Asia Minor, and even of the Euphrates Valley, are 
not peaceable peasants, but very fanatical Mahommedans, 
who are by no means likely to consent to German control 
without a struggle. No doubt while the present Sultan 
lives the Germans will only have a commercial and rail- 
way influence in Asia Minor and the Euphrates Valley. 
When, however, the present Sultan dies nothing is more 
likely—we had almost said more certain—than that the 
whole of the Asiatic dominions of Turkey will be devastated 
by insurrection and anarchy. In that case, Germany’s 
great railway responsibilities will force her to take action. 
The demand for troops to guard the German ,rail- 
way from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf will be 
almost irresistible. Buta military operation of that kind 
cannot be managed by a corporal’s guard or twenty 
Marines from the ‘See-Adler.’ It is easy, therefore, to see 
how Germany might be drawn by her Asiatic railway into 
a military expedition on a great scale. But if she met 
with even a moderate reverse under such circumstances, 
who would guarantee her against a revival in France of 
the cry for revenge? Germany’s difficulty would be 
France’s opportunity. 


But though we see so many dangers and difficulties, we 
do not suppose that Germany will be influenced by them. 
She is mad to obtain an oversea Empire, and she will not 
be deterred by risks. And for a country which is willing 
to run risks it must be admitted that the control of Asia 
Mivor and the old Assyria offers a most dazzling dream 
of empire. Asia Minor is full of mineral wealth, and in 
the land between the rivers enough corn and cotton might 
be grown to supply half Europe, while a population 
would grow up which in two generations might number 
thirty or forty millions. Under German jofluence, and 
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developed by Germany, Asia Minor and the Euphrates 
Valley might, that is, become one of the most valuable 
Empires held by a European Power. That Empire would 
have the agricultural riches of Egypt. It would have a 
mountain region full of minerals. It would also possess 
a series of great harbours and ports on the Mediterranean, 
and it would own in its Persian Gulf port a window looking 
out on the Indies and the Far East. No wonder Germany 
is anxious to be the Power to which this prize shall 
ultimately fall. Only time will tell whether she is being 
tempted to her fall, or whether she is grasping the oppor- 
tunity that destiny has offered her for the founding of 
a mighty Empire,—the Empire of the twentieth century. 





THE RESURRECTION OF THE ROAD. 


NLESS all the signs and omens are illusory, the ques- 
tion of our roads will soon become one of the most 
debated and most important in the range of domestic 
politics, and we shall find that what really interests the 
people of rural, and even of urban, Britain is how best to 
widen, straighten, and level our great highways. What 
will rouse us all, from Cornwall to Sutherlandshire, will 
be to choose the best out of a dozen proposals for im- 
proving the roads in our own twenty-mile radius. This 
awakening to the importance of roads will come, of course, 
from the growth of automobilism. Though as yet we 
have hardly realised the matter here, we are face to face 
with the fact that carriages can be built which will travel 
along the roads with safety and comfort, and carrying 
heavy loads, at a high rate of speed which, if they do not 
rival that of an express train, are sufficient to make the 
way without rails quite capable of giving us all we want 
in the matter of short-distance transport. We have not 
yet proved that this is hard fact, not theory, in England, 
but they have proved it so in France, and what can be 
done on the other side of the Channel can assuredly be 
done on this. An article in the September number of the 
North American Review, entitled ‘The Progress of Auto- 
mobilism in France,” by the Marquis de Chasseloup- 
Laubat, shows that by using steam for heavy traffic, and 
electric and petroleum traction for lighter vehicles, the 
road can be made to supply the place of the railway for 
rapid and easy short-distance traffic. Those who have 
only seen English motor-cars snorting, bumping, grunting, 
rattling, and shaking—and, we must add, stinking—along 
our rough and hilly highways will be induced to smile at 
this assertion as a piece of wild enthusiasm, but for all 
that it is an accomplished fact. The best French motor- 
cars will actually travel at the rate of seventy-five 
kilometres, or nearly fifty miles, an hour. <A pace of one 
hundred and twenty kilometres, or seventy-five miles, an 
hour could, says the writer in the North American Review, 
be accomplished, and the seventy-five kilometres has 
been repeatedly done. Putting aside these figures, how- 
ever, as sensational and record performances, it is clear 
that any pace between ten miles an hour and twenty may 
be regarded as easily attainable by ordinary well-con- 
structed light automobiles using pneumatic tyres. If 
the results of this fact are traced out, it will be seen that 
the rise of the motor-car must restore the use of the roads. 
The auto-cars will not, of course, rival or destroy the 
railways. Rather they will feed them and immensely 
increase the demand for express trains and long-distance 
journeys. The motor-car will not so much injure the rail- 
way as call a new kind of traveller into existence. Cross- 
journey traffic with its wany changes, suburban traffic, 
and short-distance traffic may suffer, but it will be 
amply compensated for by a great increase in the 
demand for long-distance tickets. The fact that will 
assert itself directly we have a proper supply of easy, 
quick, and comfortable motor-cars available, is the fact 
that we live on roads and do not live on railways. The 
circumstance that a motor-car can stop at the garden gate if 
we live by a bighway, or drive up the carriage-drive and 
draw up level with the porch if welive within lodge gates,and 
take a man direct to the door of his office, or of his friend, 
or wherever he wants to go to, is bound to make the motor- 
car beat the train for all short-distance work. Let us 
take a concrete example. The British householder living 


in the middle of Kent—say thirty miles from the 
coast—is going to take his family to the seaside for the 





ee 
usual three weeks. At present the procedure is as follows 
When the boxes are corded and the children and nurses 
“collected,” they are packed into carriages or an omnibys 
and taken to the local station on a branch line. There 
the party and its impedimenta are put into the railway 
for twenty minutes or so,—i.e., till they reach the main. 
line station. Here the babies and the bicycles are taken out. 
and after a wait of perhaps half-an-hour are repacked into 
the main-line train, which carries the party to Bathington 
West. Here there is another breaking of bulk and temper, 
and the family is got into cabs and omnibuses and driver 
to the hotel or lodgings. To accomplish this journey 
there have been no less than three gettings in and out, 
If, however, it were possible for the householder to 
engage a light motor-car for himself and his wife and 
eldest daughter, a motor-brake for the children and 
servants, and a light steam-van for the luggage, bicycles, 
buckets and spades, and perambulators, which would load 
up, not against time, but quietly, at the front and back 
doors, and unload at the hotel or lodgings, what a vast 
deal of fuss and worry would be saved. Even if the 
journey, conducted at twelve miles an hour, took two 
hours and a half, it would hardly be so long as the time 
required for (1) driving two miles to the local station, 
twenty minutes; (2) getting tickets and arranging 
luggage, &c., fifteen minutes ; (3) going in local train to 
Buffling Junction, twenty minutes; (4) waiting at 
Buffling Junction to catch express, thirty-five minutes; 
(5) going from Buffling Junction to Bathington in ex. 
press, thirty-five minutes; (6) getting out luggage, &., 
at Bathington, twenty minutes; and (7) losing time 
owing to late trains,—say, twenty minutes in all. That is 
two hours and forty-five minutes,—and who can say that we 
have exaggerated the delays and friction incident to an 
ordinary seaside railway journey ? 

Unquestionably, as soon as we have got trustworthy 
and comfortable motor-cars after the French model, we 
shall begin to use the roads again. But directly we 
use the roads for personal and rapid transport, man- 
kind in general will begin to find out what the bicycles 
found out long ago,—namely, that our roads are 
very ill fitted for the purposes for which they 
are designed. ‘To begin with, they are usually too 
narrow. Next, they are rough in surface, and on the hills 
very badly “graded.” Another very patent defect is the un- 
necessary number of what cyclists commonly call “ switch- 
backs,” —i.e., places where a road passes across a series of 
natural ridges which cut the line of the road at right 
angles. You go down one steep little hill only to run up 
another, and so on and so on for seven or eight miles. 
There are parts of Sussex where the roads are all “switch- 
back.” The climbing of the great hills is, of course, 
necessary, but these goings up merely in order to go down 
are a pure waste. They can and ought to be overcome 
by the simple process of building a high arch in the 
valley and cutting away enough of the little hills on 
either side to produce a level. If this were done on a 
large scale all over England road traffic would at once be 
greatly facilitated. But this, of course, is not all that is 
needed. In many cases the roads up the greater hills 
would want to be improved by a cutting at the top, or 
even by a short tunnel. Lastly, in certain cases—though 
this would not often be necessary—a mile or two might 
be saved bya short cut. We do not propose, of course, 
that all these improvements should be made at once, but 
no doubt as soon as the importance of the roads, so long 
over-shadowed by the railways, revives there will be a 
great and pressing cry for highway improvements. 

Many plans for meeting this cry for improvements are 
sure to be suggested. We will offer our own, premising It 
by the declaration that it would be most unwise and 
unfair to cast the burden of widening, flattening out, 
straightening, and regrading our roads upon the local rates. 
Our plan would be to deal first with the main roads 
which are already maintained by the Central Government. 
The Central Government should, we think, consider all 
proposals for improvements to main roads forwarded by the 
County Councils, and if sanctioned the Councils should be 
authorised to carry them out underGovernment supervision. 
The necessary funds we would provide by means of loans 
raised on annuities of sixty years,—for expenditure of the 





kind we contemplate is distinctly capital expenditure, and 
should not be defrayed out of income. It must not. be 
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supposed that in urging the improvement of the roads we 
are thinking merely of the convenience of the drivers of 
motor-cars. We believe that the improvement of the 
roads and their restoration and revival would be the 
greatest possible national benefit. We all deplore, and 
rightly deplore, the decay of the village, but nothing 
would so quickly and soundly help the village as the 
resurrection of the road. If men of the villages within the 
ten-mile radius of London could jump into a motor 
omnibus or brake, and be carried to London for a penny, 
as they could be, we should have greatly helped to solve the 
housing problem. The simplicity of arrangement by 
which a man in the village could enter the omnibus at his 
own door and be carried straight to his work would greatly 
facilitate living in the country and working in town. But 
if this is to happen, as happen it ought, we shall at once 
be brought face to face with the curious fact that London 
and most of our great towns are exceedingly difficult of 
approach by road. Almost all the high roads out of 
London run through a narrow neck, which is perpetually | 
being blocked by traffic. A good example is Hammersmith | 
Broadway, The Hounslow Road on the west and the | 
great Hammersmith Road to the east are large, and | 
indeed splendid, roads, but their size is rendered useless | 
by the narrow half-mile of the much misnamed Broadway. | 
This is not a solitary instance. Ina word, if the roads | 
are really to become great arteries of traffic under a 
system of automobile transit the authorities will have | 
most seriously to consider the approaches to London. | 
London, we hold, ought to be entered by at least a dozen | 
great roads of uniform breadth, and the narrow necks like. 
the Hammersmith Broadway should be entirely abolished. 

It would be a very costly improvement, but it would be 

worth doing. 








ROADS TG IMPORTANCE. 


T is not very easy to become a person of importance in 

: England. The old roads, indeed, are open—through 

service to the State, either in Parliament, or in the field, or 

occasionally in diplomacy, or through great success at the 

Bar, or in the Church—but the new roads are very few. The 

man who wins his way to the Cabinet, or defeats an army in 

the field, or carries through a great negotiation on which the 

eyes of the country are fixed, becomes, no doubt, known to | 
the whole people, has his movements thenceforward recorded, 
finds his opinion highly regarded, and receives a great amount 
of very flattering deference. People do not exactly crumble 
their bread if they sit next him at dinner, as Sydney Smith 
said he did if he sat next an Archbishop, but they do speak 
as to a superior, do court his notice, do display great readiness 
to perform for him small services. Men make way for an 
Archbishop or a Lord Chancellor; and we do not doubt that 
Mr. Goschen when he reached the Cabinet, Lord Kitchener 
after Omdurman, or Lord Pauncefote when he returned from 
the Peace Congress, perceived that he had in some way risen 
well above the crowd. The eagerness to see such a man, to 
hear him, to obtain from him courteons notice by service, 
soon teaches him that he has really become a man of mark, 
one who is somebody among millions, whose presence creates 
a slight but perceptible stir and flutter. The new roads, 
however, to a position of that kind are not many. Lord 
Rosebery in his speech of Saturday about railways said that 
in America the president of a great “road” received as much 
deference as a Dake in England, travelled in chariots to | 
which no Duke could aspire, and was practically “almost 
despotic within his sphere.” Other observers have made the 
same remark about railroad presidents, bank presidents, 
presidents of the greater ‘“ combines,” and “ bosses ” 
in New York, Philadelphia, and California ; and we have 
heard it repeated on the Continent about millionaires, who, | 
when recognised there, are treated almost lke crowned | 
heads; but it would be difficult to point to men in the same 
position in England. Very great officers in the Army receive 
in military society something of that deference, and we have 
been assured that a man with three millions is in the City 
considered very great indeed, is courted obsequiously at public 
dinners, and might do very odd things without exciting hostile 
comments; but the attention paid to either is confined toa 
circle, and he excites no sensation that can be called national. 
He did at the end of the last century, as witness the flutter 





| 








| cessful is a bad ambition or not. 


caused by “the Nabob,” but he does not now. The great 
industrial chiefs are little known except in localities or in 
| their special trades, and a man may control an important 
commercial fleet without being a very great man, except in 
the port he chiefly patronises. The mightiest millionaire 
outside the centres of business is very much like anybody 
else, thongh he’ must have inside his waistcoat a singular 
sense of power, and lesser millionaires are tritons only in 
special ponds. Mr. Rhodes just before the Raid came, 
perhaps, nearest of all the men of our day to being a person 
of real importance, though not a statesman, a soldier, ora 
diplomatist, and a position not unlike his was accorded to the 
head of the Barings, and perhaps of one or two other firms, 
and is habitually accorded to the head of the Rothschilds, 
who on the Continent ranks rather with Princes than 
ordinary noblesse. Importance in the highest degree is, how- 
ever, hardly attainable in this country. Society is too old, too 
compact, too much dominated by an aristocratic tradition. 
There are too many of us, and our interests are too 
varied. _ Influence is, of course, attainable, sometimes 
of a very far-reaching kind, and those who possess it 
find many to worship them and defer to them, and fetch 
and carry for them; but importance in its truest sense» 
importance such as accrues to the few men who rule, is scarcely 
to be obtained, at least over the whole area of English life. 
Who has it? Not the railway chairman outside his railway ; 
not the bank chairman beyond the circle of his customers; 
hardly even the successful promoter, unless, indeed, he is 
supposed, as was supposed at one time of Mr. Hudson, to be 
able to distribute wealth. Within limited circles no doubt 
there are such men who receive, and sometimes exact, an 
amazing amonnt of deférence, greater decidedly than that 
paid to rank, because less regulated by a well-understood 
etiquette, and perhaps also because enforced by greater 
pressure; but no such circle covers the whole nation. No 
one without rank is sc well known that an account of him 
when he is mentioned is surplusage or impertinence. Very 
big Englishmen indeed acknowledge when they arrive in 
London that they have “found themselves” not quite plea- 
santly, though they assume an air of acquiescence. 


We wonder whether the desire to be of importance which 
sometimes manifests itself so strongly among the suc- 
It would seem at first 
sight to be only a modern phase of the desire for power, or 
the lust for fame, which from the earliest period have marked 
very many considerable, and even noble, minds. The wish to 
be respected must be right, and to be important is only to be 
a little more respected than usual, and by a wider circle. 
We suspect, however, that there is a difference, and that the 
thirst for importance is a lower impulse than the older passions. 
Men desire power in order that they may do something with 
it, which something cannot be wholly self-regarding; and 
fame in order that that which they have done may be widely 
recognised ; but they desire importance chiefly that they may 
be important, may be bigger, in fact, than they naturally are. 
The desire is self-regarding entirely, and therefore apt to be 
ignoble. The consciousness of power begets pride, the con- 
sciousness of fame generates vanity, but the consciousness of 
importunce fosters pomposity, and that last product is by far 
the lowest of the three. To be famous is the desire of the 
statesman, the soldier, the poet, or the author; to be impor- 
tunt the desire of the millionaire, the trader, or the industrial 


| chief. These latter may be equally useful to the community, 


but work which is paid for in money is seldom the highest 
work, and the important are usually lower men than the 
powerful or the famous. The president of, say, the Illinois 
Railway will smile at the suggestion, but Oliver Wendell 
Holmes will be remembered when he is forgotten, as 


| Abraham Lincoln and General Grant will outlive them 


both, That is not the test? Then what is the test by which 
we should measare, not indeed the greatness of men, but the 
impress their greatness has made upon their fellows’ minds ? 





THE ENGLISH “ AGER PUBLICUS.” 
F the Stonehenge estate is bought by the nation, the 
purchases of land by the State for other purposes than 
building or agriculture will nearly equal the area of the New 
Forest. The result is that we are now in possession of a 
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national estate, partly inherited from the days of the 
Normans, and diverted by a natural process from the sole 
enjoyment of the Monarch to that of the “sovereign people,” 
and partly bought with public money for the use, but not 
necessarily for the exclusive use, of the Army and auxiliary 
forces. These two objects, war and the chase, for which the 
land has been set apart at such remotely distant epochs, have 
given the nation a property suited also toa third and much 
needed purpose. One of the first conditions of its appropria- 
tion in either case was that it should not be ordinary agricul- 
tural land. To the Normans this would have seemed a waste 
ofrevenue. At present, as agricultural land is mainly enclosed 
with fences, it is not only costly, bat unsuitable formanceuvring 
troops. Parts of Salisbury Plain were arable, but unenclosed 
by hedges, and mixed with large areas of primeval down. 
Thus by the force of circumstances the nation’s land is now 
mainly of a kind especially valued and needed at the present 
day, land open and wild, and in great part survivals of the 
original forests, heather, foreshore, or downs of old England. 
Thus it comes about that in making the extensive purchases 
recently sanctioned by the Treasury for what may properly 
be described as business purposes, large areas of natural 
scenery are at the same time preserved, which with con- 
siderate management will become a source of permanent 
enjoyment to the people when not actually occupied by 
troops at manceuvres or field practice. 


If a survey of the public land, old and new, with its 
character and position, were now made, it would be found to 
extend in a chain of properties, of great size and beauty, 
from the West of Essex to the Isle of Wight. Scheduled 
for brief inspection, their position and area are somewhat 
as follows. Starting from Epping Forest, with 3,400 acres, 
the line is continued through the London parks, with 
a gross area of 900 acres, to the group made by 
Wimbledon Common, Putney Heath, and Richmond Park, 
with certain small subsidiary commons. Richmond Park 
and Wimbledon Common represent more than 2,700 
acres. The total probably reaches 2,500 acres. This 
Metropolitan group is connected with the second or Windsor 
group by the newly acquired Burnham Beeches, secured 
to the public, like Epping Forest, by the Corporation of 
London. Windsor, a greater Richmond, with soil and 
scenery of the same class, lies 15 miles west of the 
latter. In these days of bicycles the gap is scarcely notice- 
able. Originally 160 miles in circumference, the area of 
Windsor Forest has shrunk ever since the days of its 
enclosure by the Duke of Cumberland. But the great park 
of 1,800 acres, and many of the finest remains of the old 
forest with its purliens, are still open to the public. Swinley 
Forest, the heath and lake at Virginia Water, hundreds of 
acres of woods, commons, and greens, besides Ascot Heath 
and its racecourse, which the race-loving Duke of Cumberland 
secured for the enjoyment of posterity for ever, must be counted 
inthe Windsor total. Thechain is continued to the south-west 
by properties all of which are of considerable extent, while 
two are larger than those held by any private owners in the 
South of England. These are the heaths of Aldershot and 
Bisley, Woolmer Forest, with its adjacent forest of Alice Holt, 
the New Forest, the Bere Forest, north of the Portsdown Hills, 
and Parkhurst Forest in the Isle of Wight. To the north of the 
New Forest, in the adjacent county, and drained by the 
river Avon and its tributaries, which unite to form the western 
boundary of the Forest, lies the magnificent new estate pur- 
chased on Salisbury Plain. If Stonehenge be added, some 
150,000 acres of the ager publicus, separated only by a section 
of the Avon Valley from Salisbury to Downton, will extend 
from the Wiltshire Downs to the Solent. The Aldershot 
link in the chain is important, not only from its size and 
situation, but because it was the first of the modern addi- 
tions made not from sentimental motives, but for military 
purposes. The disasters of the Crimean War made it evident 
that we could no longer rely only on barracks and drill to teach 
our soldiers their business. In 1859 the first purchase of 
three square miles of Aldershot Heath was made to form a 
permanent camp. This was expanded by later purchase of 
the moors, sandhills, bogs, and plantations which now form 
the maneuvring ground of our Southern Army Corps. The 


heather country, has given to the nation a part of what ig 
perhaps the most beautifully situated wild land in the South 
lying between the Windsor domain inherited from the 
Normans, and the Forests of Woolmer and Alice Holt createg 
by the Angevin Kings, Woolmer, three-fifths of which lies in 
the parish of Selborne, contains 5,949 acres; Alice Holt, 
which is adjacent to it, contains 2,744 acres, making in 
all a most varied and beautiful domain separated only 
by the Hind Head Ridge and its spurs towards Frep. 
sham from the Surrey and Berkshire heatherland, The 
gap between Woolmer and the northern boundary of the 
New Forest is considerable. It includes the greater part 
of Central Hampshire, the district of chalk and chalk streams, 
In spite of the suggested ‘vast improvements,” the prospect 
of which might conjure back Cobbett’s ghost to his Hampshire 
home at Botley, there is still space enough in the Forest for 
the nation at large to appreciate the magnificence of thig 
part of its inheritance. Parkhurst is an enclosed and planted 
forest, made in the bad old days, in the centre of the Isle of 
Wight; Bere, a much-encroached-upon hut ancient forest in 
a little-known corner of Hampshire, is cut off from the sea by 
the Portsdown Hills, and avoided on either hand by the 
railways, which swerve right and left to avoid this barrier 
range, 


Our enjoyment of this national estate necessarily depends 
upon its character and management. The former, as we have 
hinted, is nearly all that could be desired. It includes nearly 
every feature of the wilder natural scenery of the South. In 
Epping the forest scenery of the clay land, with the charac. 
teristic trees of the clay, hornbeam and oak; at Richmond 
and Windsor the finest park scenery in England, fern, 
oaks, and birches; on the heaths round Virginia Water and 
Ascot the deep heather and rhododendron covers; Bisley 
and Aldershot are open moor; Woolmer shows the wildest 
morasses and swamps east of the New Forest; Alice Holt, a 
planted wood of mature oaks unrivalled in England; while 
the beauty and variety of the New Forest scenery is almost 
beyond description. On Salisbury Piain we have now much 
of the most representative down scenery in England, with at 
least one exquisite chalk stream, with, in a short time, possibly, 
Stonehenge. 


The question of management is less simple, and though 
necessarily under two separate Departments, the War Office 
and the Woods and Forests, is more complicated than is 
necessary. Woolmer, Bere, Alice Holt, and Parkhurst Forests, 
for instance, are under the same control as the New Forest. 
But only the New Forest is secured to the public by Act of 
Parliament. Woolmer, nearer to London and almost as bean- 
tiful, is let on lease to the War Office, and to walk over it is 
technically a trespass. But the nation is in the temper to 
buy, especially for military purposes. If the War Office can 
meet the public by giving them facilities for enjoying its new 
estates, by permitting them to enjoy the amenities of space 
and scenery when this can be done without interference 
with the troops, these purchases will become popular. It 
might add a large area of Dartmoor, in addition to the artillery 
range at Okehampton, to the land reserved for maneuvres, 
or join the heaths of Frensham and the Upper Wey Valley to 
Aldershot and Woolmer. 





LONDON THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY AGO, 
T is difficult, even for those who have lived through the 
last seventy-five years, to realise the changes which 
have come over the face of the Metropolis within that time. 
A little book, called “The Strangers’ Guide, or New Ambu- 
lator for the Tour of the Metropolis and its Vicinity within 
the Circuit of Twenty-five Miles,” published in 1824, is almost 
as much out of date, both in matter and style, as if it were 
centuries old. 


The volume (published by F. Hughes, 35 Ludgate Street, 
and W. Cole, 10 Newgate Street) begins with “a brief disserta- 
tion on the rise and progress of the Metropolis of Britain to 
power and grandeur,” on the authority of “ Mr. Ralph Higden, 
one of our old historians” (in fact, a Benedictine monk of the 
fourteenth century). The writer starts with a wonderfal 
British King (of whom one is afraid that many readers of the 
Spectator have never heard) “named Mulmnacius, about four 





acquisition of the far more beautiful heaths of Bisley, a 
natural sequence of this early purchase in the pine and 





hundred years previous to the Christian era, a man who, for 
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his great wisdom, was called the British Solon”; who, “ wish- 


ing to make this place the seat of his government, caused 
four great roads to be made from the four extremities of 
the island, and then to cross each other in the very centre of 


his capital,” erecting “ upon that central mark a stone pillar,” | 


the only remaining fragment of which is London Stone. 
«During the reign of this Mulmucius circumstances went on 
well with the Britons, commerce began to flourish, his 
Lyndin [or London] largely increased in population, his 
people became enlightened, industrious, and were happy. The 
Roman States beheld their prosperity, and invaded Britain, 
bat to their immortal honour, not as hordes of barbarians, 
but as the friendly elements descend to purify the mass 
below them [sic], for with their conquest they brought the 
people, in return for their submission, learning, the useful 
arts, and the love of liberty! * They walled round their city, 
taught them the best art of defence, and mingled with their 
best interests [sze] for upwards of four hundred years; 
taught them all they knew of jurisprudence, and in the great 
eeale of things [s7e] to know their consequence as men.” 


It is painful to cut short so remarkable a history. One 
can but cast a glance at Queen Mary, who “once more 
darkened our hemisphere with the clouds of her superstition 
...... till, fortunately for the country, and for the libera- 
tion of reasoning faculties, the bigot was called to a station 
where she could do no more mischief” ; at Queen Elizabeth, 
who “arose to smile upon the world like the angel of gladness 
meftirsec the terror of Spain, the love of the Netherlands, 
and a fountain of prosperity to her capital”; at the time 
when, after “the axe had severed the head of their Sovereign 
from his body ..... . hypocrisy rode triumphant upon the 
back of credulity”; or, again, when “ papistical tyranny 
began to put on the powers of the Vatican, and to shake the 
sanguinary drops from the biade of the terrible axe ...... 
till a protecting Providence led a William Nassau to our 
relief.” 

“And now,” continues the author, “let me take the 
ambulator by the hand, and lead him to scenes of grandeur 
und delight, where liberality has disbursed immensity, and 
arts have bestowed their choicest abilities.” Beginning with 
“the Temple Bar,” our guide takes us to the Temple, St. 
Dunstan’s in the West, Fieet Street, Blackfriars Bridge 
(“which, for lightness and elegance, cannot be surpassed in 
all Europe”), the cathedral church of St. Paul, Cheapside, 
the church of St. Mary le Bow, the Guildhall, the “Iron or 
Sarrey Bridge of three arches extending over the Thames like 
80 many rainbows, and which foreigners have already dignified 
as the eighth wonder of the world,” the Mansion House, the 
Bank of England, the Royal Exchange (“If the Bank may 
be designated the Heart of Britain, this celebrated mart may 
be considered as the body corporate, for here congregate all 
the veinsand members of commerce; within its walls originate 
the rich blood and sinews that make England the envy and 
the dread of her surrounding neighbours, and the wonder of 
the most distant parts of the world”), the East India House, 
St. Andrew Undershaft, St. Catherine Cree and its Lion 
Sermon (the origin of which is related at length), the 
Monument, St. Magnas, Billingsgate (‘so-called from 
Belinus Magnus, father of the British King Ludd, to whose 
memory for ages was standing on that spot a stately gate, 
or entrance to the city, on the top of which blazed a golden 
urn, containing the revered ashes of the good Belinus”), the 
Custom-House, the Tower of London, the river Thames, the 
“masonic trajectus” called London Bridge (.e., old London 
Bridge, which was, however, already doomed, particulars being 
given of the architectural competition for the building of new 
London Bridge), the Borough of Southwark, St. Mary 
Overee (sic), St. George the Martyr, Great Dover Street, the 
Royal Mint, and the Privilege of the Mint. 

It will be observed that this guide to London is confined to 
the City. There was probably a separate guide for West- 
minster, as the present volume passes at once to “the 
environs, ora tour round London, within the compass of 30 
miles.” This is the most curious portion, as showing the 
extraordinary growth of London within the three-quarters of 
acentury. For instance, Battersea is “a village in Surrey, 
near the Thames, four miles S, of London,” long “famous for 
asparagus, but...... at this hour more famous for the 
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* This most judicious note of exclamation belongs to the author. 











| ingenious productions of Mr. Brunel. . .... The machinery 
| by which he can make from the hide a hundred pairs of 
strong and well-finished shoes in one day surpasses all we 
have met with [sic] since the days of Archimedes.” Bays- 
water is “a small hamlet in the parish of Paddington, 
| Middlesex, one mile W. from London,” whose conduit “ falls 
romantically into Hyde Park.” “Brixton Causeway, 
| Surrey, three miles S. of London, has sprung up from the 
neighbouring brickfields within the last twenty years, and is 
| now likely to become a place of great popularity.” Brompton, 
Middlesex, “one mile and a half S.W. of London, is a hamlet 
| of Kensington remarkable for the salubrity of its air. This 
| neighbourhood has been vastly increased by new buildings of 
late years.” Camberwell, two miles S. from London, “can boast 
of many respectable mansions, inhabited by citizens of vast 
| property, who resort hither for air and recreation. Camberwell 
| Grove is a pleasant embowering [sic] walk, continued along 
an ascent of half a mile.” Chelsea, ‘a village in Middlesex, 
seated near the Thames, two miles W. of London, extends 
near to Hyde Park, and includes Knightsbridge.” Clapham 
is “a village in Surry, near four miles S. of London, con- 
| sisting chiefly of many handsome houses, which surround a 
| common of about two hundred acres, that commands some 
| pleasing views.” Clapton is “a pleasing village” ; Dalston “a 
pleasant hamlet’; Fulham a village four miles from London, 
connected with Putney by a “ wooden” bridge; Hammer. 
| smith “a village in Middlesex four miles W. from London,” 
| having “ many prospects of great beauty” in its neighbour- 
hood; Hampstead “a large and populous village,” “the 
| permanent residence of a respectable and extensive neighbour- 
| hood”; Highgate “ a popular hamlet”; Holloway, Upper and 
| Lower, are “two increasing hamlets.” Hyde Park is “a 
| celebrated park at the western extremity of the Metropolis.” 
| Kentish Town is a village in the parish of Pancras, three 
| miles N. from London, between London and Hampstead, 
| having in its vicinity “many rural spots, which will be 
| relished by the lovers of romantic scenery,” the river Fleet flow- 
ing “at the back of the village.” Knightsbridge is “ the first 
village from London on the great Western road.” New Cross, 
“since the construction of the Grand Surrey Canal..... ‘ 
has assumed an air of bustle and business.” Paddington is “a 
village in Middlesex, one mile N.W. of London.” From the 
“ capacious basin” connected with its canal “a passage boat to 
Greenford Green, near Harrow, and to Uxbridge, sets off daily 
during the summer months at 8 o’clock in the morning, and 
returnsintheevening...... and the extent of this wnrifled* 
voyage to Uxbridge may be enjoyed for half-a-crown.” Pancras 
is an extensive purish in Middlesex, one mile from Holborn 
Bars, containing “even towns, as Camden Town and Somers 
Town.” Of Regent’s Canal and Park it is said that “these 
important improvements of the north side of the Metropolis 
have been devised within these few years, and after a 
temporary suspension from want of money, are again in 
progress...... only a few villas have been erected, 
although nothing can be more inviting than this sublime 
spot” (sic). Somers Town “has been wholly built within the 
last forty years.” Stratford, three and a half miles E. from 
London, is “ the first village in Essex.” From Streatham “a 
mineral water of cathartic quality ...... is sent in quan- 
tities to most of the hospitals in London.” Vauxhall 
Gardens are “the most celebrated public gardens in Europe,” 
and have nearly four pages devoted to them. Wilsdon (ie., 
Willesden) is a “ retired village,’ the ride to which from 
Oxford Street is “one of the finest within so short a distance 
from London,” 


The volume, it must be observed, is printed on the splendid 
rag-paper of those days, as stout now as it was seventy-five 
years ago, the ink black, the print thoroughly legible. A 
very clear map is prefixed of the country twenty-five miles 
round London, which serves to explain what has been a 
puzzle to some,—how it is that postal London includes places 
like Perivale, which are still absolutely country. It wou!d 
appear that the limits of postal London are those of the old 
twopenny post delivery, marked on the map bya coloured 
line. 

Cruel it is to think how good King Malmucias and the 
blazing urn of King Belinus are forgotten in Board-school 





* The italics are the author's, and refer probably to the moderateness of the 





fare. There is, of course, also an implied pun. 
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teaching, and how ignorant Mr. Dickens in his “ Dictionary 
of London” shows himself in his treatment of London Stone. 
Who in our prosaic days would compare the arches of South- 
wark Bridge to “so many rainbows”? What Times corre- 
spondent —even from Johannesburg—ever rose to the 
dithyrambic height of seeing in the Royal Exchange the 
origin of the “rich blood and sinews that make England 
the envy and the dread of her surrounding neighbours and 
the wonder of the most distant parts of the earth”? Or 
who was the imaginative genius who sawin our Revolution 
“hypocrisy riding triumphant upon the back of credulity ”? 
Alss! the guide who took the ambulator by the hand seventy- 
five years ago remains anonymous. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE RITUALISTS AND THE DECISION OF THE 
ARCHBISHOPS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

€rr,—In your remarks upon my letter you say that “the 
preface ” to the Prayer-book declares that the Archbishop is 
in the last resort to decide points of “ceremony.” If you look 
at the preface again you will see that this passage refers to 
“the service of the Church ”—i.e., the service-books—and has 
no connection with the next heading of “‘ Ceremonies,” whicb, 
Article XX. says, “the Church hath power to decree,” not in- 
dividual Archbishops or Bishops. Surely it would make 
confusion worse confounded if two Archbishops and their 
assessors could alter at their own discretion, and enforce their 
“ opinion” of what the Church hath decreed, upon the clergy, 
‘who use these accessories of divine worship which have 
been held semper, ubique, and ab omnibus. And my point 
is that if “processional lights,” and “incense” can be 
abolished by two Archbishops without consulting the Church, 
why should they stop there? For a Godless and unbelieving 
age like this there is no reason why the Bible itself should not 
be “omitted” next, or the Sacraments declared to be no 
longer necessary. If the clergy are to be bound to the literal 
obedience of the Prayer-book, why are Archbishops and 
Bishops allowed to break its letter in all sorts of ways? No 
Sir, “the letter ” killeth, but the spirit “ giveth life.” We will 
be true to “the faith of our fathers” till death, cost what it 
may. [By the way, I am not a Bishop, but the son of the 
late Bishop of St. Albans, and the nephew of the late Bishop 
Piers Claughton, so I speak not without “ episcopal” au- 
thority.]—I am, Sir, &c., Piers L, CLAUGHTON. 


[We regret our slip of memory in thinking Bishop Claugh- 
ton to be still alive-—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—At the present time, when some members of the 
Charch of England are hesitating whether they shall obey 
the ruling of the Bishops and Archbishops of the Church in 
respect to certain observances, it may not be out of place to 
recall a passage in the “Confessions of St. Augustine ” 
(Book V1., chap. 2) :—‘* When then my Mother had once, as 
she was wont to do in Africa, brought to the memorials of the 
Saints certain cakes and bread and wine—and was forbidden 
by the doorkeeper; so soon as she knew that the Bishop had 
forbidden this, she so piously and obediently embraced his 
wishes, that I myself wondered how readily she censured 
her own practice, rather than dispute his prohibition.” 
Probably this practice had grown by custom as dear to the 
heart of the pious Monica as any use of lights or incense 
can be to the modern church-goer. She might have pleaded 
the additional excuse that she had used the practice not 
merely to stimulate her own devotions, but as an occasion of 
relieving the wants of the poor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ELiot Howarp. 
Ardmore, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, September 3rd. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Piers Claughton, has decided 
with plusqguam-archiepiscopal authority that incense and pro. 
cessional lights are “essential to the catholicity of the 
English Church.” Some rather singular results would seem 
to flow from this doctrine, e.g. :— 








(a) The Church of the first three centuries, which us-d no 
incense, cannot have been Catholic at all. oa 

(6) For some three centuries since the Reformation thg 
English Church was entirely un-Catholic. 

(ce) The practice of all the clergy of the Church of Englang 
in the present generation, save some four hundred at the 
most, puts them out of the pale of catholicity. 


If Mr. P. Claughton does not accept these conclusions, he 
had better reconsider his truly astounding premiss.—I am, 
Sir, &., H. E. T, 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Mr. Claughton’s letter cannot surely reflect the Opinion 
of more than a small minority in the Church of England, 
That “two matters of ritual” should be “essential to the 
eatholicity of the Church of England” is an “ opinion” 
startling in its audacity. Mr. Claughton must have read 
many times the seventh chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel, and 
would shrink from coming under the condemnation of those 
who “teach for doctrines the commandments of men.” That 
any ritual observance whatever should be “essential” to 
Christianity is an astounding proposition to any one who has 
read the New Testament with open eyes; and though the 
word “ Catholic” has been perverted by usage from its original 
sense and usurped bya part of Christ’s Church, the time is not 
far absent when it will vindicate for itself its true and unalter- 
able meanings. Quod semper, quod ubiqué, quod ab omnibus 
is a phrase, if taken in its natural sense (patting aside the 
wild figments of fanatics and visionaries), which limits the 
assent of Christendom to the vital Articles of its creed, that 
wholesome kernel of true teaching which has been overlaid by 
the accretions of ages. The Articles which all Christians at 
all times and in all places have accepted are few indeed, but 
of transcendent importance, and by reverting to them, and 
adding clauses not strictly theological, but moral and social, 
the Church of Christ may present a new front to a world 
shocked at its divisions and inconsistencies. I refrain from 
commenting further on Mr. Claughton’s letter, though other 
points invite criticism and surprise and perplex the reader. 
These are mainly personal ; the main issues to which atten. 
tion is called are of far-reaching import.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Draconvs, 





A HIDEOUS BLUNDER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaTOR.”] 

S1r,—I should be. glad if you would permit me to comment 
ona note of yours on the letter of “ W. W. V.” which appeared 
in the Spectator of August 26th in connection with the peace 
made in 1881 with the Buers. You contend that that peace 
had not a “moral basis,” because Mr. Gladstone, when he 
was beaten, changed his mind, because it was not worth his 
while to go on with the war. The inference is that after 
Majuba the Government changed its mind. This is incorrect, 
as the Government had already, before Majuba, entered into 
negotiations with the Boers; and they subsequently deter- 
mined, quite unanimously, that the fact that Sir G. Colley 
had undertaken offensive operations against the Boers con- 
trary to his instructions, and had been beaten, should not 
prejudice the situation, but that the negotiations should 
continue.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 


[Our correspondent forgets that when Mr. Gladstone came 
into office he deliberately and distinctly rejected the appeal 
made to him by the Boers for retrocession, After they had 
taken up arms he abandoned the decision he had come to 
while they only used a peaceful form of appeal. Even then 
if his decision was changed before, and not after, Majuba, our 
argument stands.—Eb. Spectator.] 





AN EXPERIMENT IN PUBLIC-HOUSE 
MANAGEMENT. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It may encourage persons disposed to follow up this 
matter to know that the ‘ Fox and Pelican’ at Grayshott bas 
almost more business than it can cope with, both from passing 
customers and from staying guests; for it is an inn as well 
as a refreshment house. In fact, extra help—which will 
probably become a permanent addition to the staff—has been 
required ever since the opening. In addition to the features 
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cilecaiunnonti 
broadly described as an adaptation of the Gothenburg 
system, the capital of the Association is held by persons resi- 
dent or interested in the neighbourhood, including local 
tradesmen and working men, who are also represented, with 
great advantage to the concern, on the Committee. I am 
not sure that this point is not as important as any. The name 
commemorates Fox, the great Bishop of Winchester, and his 
device, a “ pelican in her piety,” which is to this day the crest of 
his foundation of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. It is 
already public knowledge that the scheme is warmly approved 
by Fox’s present worthy successor. The Association is 
registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 
whereby the divisible profits are limited to 4 per cent. on the 
capital. It is too early to state any particulars as to the 
proportionate demand for different kinds of food and drink. 
Qar object, however, is not to dictate to tbe public, but to 
ascertain thé real natural demand, and supply it in the best 
possible manner. Perhaps I may be allowed to give further 
information through your columns at a future time when we 
have had more experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Pottocr, 
President of the Grayshott and District 
Refreshment Association, Limited. 


Lindhead, September 6th. 





THEISTIC LITERATURE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 


Sir,—You surely would not do anyone a great wrong,—i.e., 
not willingly. Therefore I count on your sense of jastice to 
allow me to correct a misrepresentation of Theism and 
Theistic tastes in your notice of “The Book of Bander,” 
pp. 324-25 of the Spectator of September 2nd. Neither is 
that book nor “The New Koran” included in,the “ Canon of 
Theistic Literature.” In both the books, especially in “ The 
Book of Bander,” are things foolish and false, and are 
neither admired nor adopted by Theists. Not three weeks 
ago I wrote to the author lamenting that he has spoiled some 
excellent wisdom by the introduction of chapters unwise and 
untrue. The Bible, which I value and use for the sake of its 
wisdom and truth, is not discarded by me because some passages 
jar upon my reason and conscience. Theists welcome 
what is good and true wherever they find it. Our “Canon 
of Scripture” is composed of hundreds of extracts from 
various authors of every Church and sect,—from the late 
Cardinal Manning to Jobn Bunyan, besides Greek, Roman, 
and Hindoo philosophers. Your concluding reference to 
myself is deeply misleading, as my criticism of the scene 
(John xix. 25-27) was strictly confined to the lack of love and 
tenderness in it, so unlike the fone of a son to his mother. 
Then, I ask, is it fair to judge of my view of the Christ of 
the Gospels by one single specimen but half told? Finally, 
Theism is to be judged by its real literature,—i.e., by the 
Theistic Prayer-book and by the sermon published week after 
week without intermission ever since October lst, 187]1.— 
lam, Sir, &e., CHARLES VOYSEY. 
Annesley Lodge, Platt's Lane, Hampstead, N.W. 


[We publish Mr. Voysey’s letter, but we certainly had no 
intention of misrepresenting him or treating him unfairly, 
nor can we admit that we did so.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE SIERRA LEONE MALARIA-MOSQUITO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I hope in fairness to the originators of the mosquito 
theory of malarial infection, you will allow me to state in a 
few words what that theory is, unless some more competent 
exponent takes up the task. Both you and your correspon- 
dent, certainly the latter, seem to assume that on this theory 
a certain kind of mosquito produces malaria by its bite, just 
as the bite of a poisonous snake produces poisoning. The 
theory merely assumes that in malarious countries this 
mosguito acts as the host of the plasmodium malaria, a 
lowly organism of the existence of which and of its relation 
as vera causa to malaria, no one doubts who has studied the 
subject in the light of modern methods during the last 
fifteen years, This organism is taken up by the mosquito 
from buman blood, developed further, and then passed 
on again. The mosquito no more originates malaria than the 








rat originates the plague, though few observers doubt that 
the latter propagates that disease. If there be no malaria in 
Rangoon, it is just as reasonable to ask why mosquito-bites 
there do not produce malarial fever as to ask why London 
rats do not carry the plague. As to the question in your 
note why all mosquito-bites in a malarious country do not 
produce malaria, and why any persons escape, it can only be 
said that the same applies to all infectious diseases (not, of 
course, reckoning malaria as such). Why do ten people 
drink an infected milk or water supply, and only two get 
typhoid fever? Why are negroes largely exempt from yellow 
fever, some tribes entirely? Until the vast problem of 
immunity is more thoroughly worked out, no answer cap 
be given to this and many similar questions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. 





CAMPING OUT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have been much interested in your article in the 
Spectator of September 2nd on this subject. I have just 
returned from a three weeks’ “camping out ” holiday on the 
shore of a small mountain-lake in Carnarvonshire; and in 
the hope that a short note concerning our experiences may 
be of interest, I append a few particulars. We were a party 
of five-—two ladies and three men. We had three ordinary 
army bell-tents, one of which we used as a dining-drawing- 
room and two as bedrooms. We had the ruins of an old | 
roofless cottage for a kitchen. There being no timber or 
wood of any kind, we did all our cooking on an oil-stove, 
a splendid machine which cost 12s. 6d. We had five camp- 
beds, and these, with three blankets and a pillow 
each, were most comfortable. We had with us an ample 
supply of soups, tinned meats, milk, and ordinary pro- 
visions. Milk, butter, eggs, bread, and vegetables were 
brought to us daily by a farmer; fish we caught onur- 
selves.' The only road was on the opposite shore of the 
lake, but we kept up communication with the civilised world 
and the General Post Office by means of a boat which we 
had moored by our camp. With trout-fishing, swimming, 
and mountaineering (not omitting cooking and washing up), 
our holiday passed only too quickly, and we could think of 
nothing which could have possibly made it pleasanter. We 
had had previous experience of camping, but assuming that 
the list of necessaries is carefully considered beforehand, I 
do not see why any one should not cheerfully undertake 
what seems to be generally regarded as a somewhat daring 
experiment for ordinary house-dwellers, I should add that 
all our crockery which we took with us was enamelled metal, 
—I an, Sir, &c., R. T. WATKIN WILLIAMS. 

Edgware. 





THE DREYFUS CASE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Late on Saturday last I heard of the verdict given at 
Rennes. On Sunday morning, after my custom, I attended my 
parish church, and the quite singular appropriateness of one of 
the Psalms for the day—Psalm LI. (I read the Vulgate)—struck 
me. “Quid gloriaris in malitia, qui potens es in iniquitate P 
Tota die injustitiam cogitavit lingua tua: sicut novacula 
acuta fecisti dolum. Dilexisti malitiam super benignitatem ; 
iniquitatem magis quam logui xquitatem. Dilexisti omnia 
verb precipitationis, lingua dolosa.” I pause there, but my 
readers will remember how the Psalmist, with magnificent 
denunciation, goes on to affirm his constant belief in the 
eternal justice of the God of the Hebrews.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. C. W. 





THE JEWS AND THE DREYFUS CASE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Str,—Reading aloud “ Daniel Deronda” this afternoon, I was 
much struck by the applicability of the following extract, 
quoted by George Eliot from Zunz at the beginning of 
chap. 13, to the Dreyfus case. The second paragraph 
especially epitomises our feeling towards that unfortunate 
Jew, the scapegoat of the crimes of others :—“ If there are 
ranks in suffering, Israel takes precedence of all the nations 
—if the duration of sorrows and the patience with which they 
are borne ennoble, the Jews are among the aristocracy of 
every land—if a literature is called rich in the possession of a 
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few classic tragedies, what shall we say to a national tragedy 
lasting for fifteen hundred years, in which the poets and the 
actors were also the heroes? ”—TI am, Sir, &c., 

September 18th. Maresret BusHNELL,. 





POETRY AND MUSIC. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—“S. B’s” letter in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 2nd reminds me of a question which I have some- 
times discussed with a friend,—ie., Does not a love of 
music often take the place of love of poetry, and vice 
vers? I am myself passionately fond of poetry, but 
have little taste for music, and my own observations have 
tended to confirm my idea that where one of these feelings is 
strongly developed, the other is often absent. It would be 
interesting to learn how far this applies to poets and 
musicians. I believe Tennyson did not care for music. It 
is very difficult to understand how any one with a real 
appreciation of poetical prose can be unable to appreciate 
lines of blank verse.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. P. 





GRAINGER’S “SUGAR-CANE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The writer of the article on “ Agricultural Poetry” in 
your last issue has given quite a wrong version of Boswell’s 
story about Grainger’s poem. Your contributor says:— 
* Boswell tells the story how Grainger, reading his poem in 
manuscript to Johnson, came to the line, ‘Say, shall I sing of 
rats?’ Whereupon the doctor vehemently exclaimed ‘ No!’” 
The actual story as told by Boswell is as follows :—‘ Having 
talked of Grainger’s ‘Sugar-Cane,’ I mentioned to him [John- 
son] Mr. Langton’s having told me that this poem, when read 
in manuscript at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, had made all the 
assembled wits burst into a laugh, when, after much blank- 
verse pomp, the poet began a new paragraph thus :— 
‘Now, Muse. let’s sing of rats.’ 
And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the com- 
pany, who slily overlooked the reader, perceived that the 
word had been originally mice, and had been altered to rats, 
as more dignified.”—I am, Sir, &c., T. 








POETRY. 
—_@®—_—- 
THAT SHE REPENT! 
Tay vengeance, God of old, upon the Gaul! 
For retribution as for rain we call! 
Is there not passion where Thy tempests roll, 
Or in Thy thunder some tremendous soul ? 
We praise Thy patience of the growing hour, 
Thy wisdom gradual that brings the flower ; 
But sudden intervention now we pray, 
And flaming ire as in the elder day! 
Thou that didst rush to war, Thou more than Mars! 
Didst lead ’gainst Sisera the arméd stars ; 
Thou that in ancient days didst hear, didst see, 
When Pharaoh would not set Thy people free; 
Lord of the darkness upon Egypt sent; 
That darkness hurl on France, that she repent ! 
That plague upon her pour, and bend that bow, 
That she may let the child of Israel go! 
STEPHEN PHILLIPs. 





THE SHAME OF FRANCE. 
So then, our wildest fears were true! 
The incredible disgrace : 
A darker shame than erst she knew 
Bows France’s downcast face. 
The forger, and the forger’s tool, 
The thrice-convicted liar, 
The slave, the bigot, and the fool 
Have wrought their souls’ desire. 


Time’s blotted scroll we vainly seek 
For such a deed as this, 
Since to Messiah’s hallowed cheek 


That crime, by which all crimes are nought, 
Is treason’s type for aye: 

The field Iscariot’s silver bought 
Lies empty to this day. 


But we have wavering Pilates yet 
To wash their trembling hands, 
While round their judgment hall are set 
The Pretor’s armed bands; 
Who, from his ringing courts below, 
The scornful challenge send, 
“Lo, if thon let this fellow go 
Thou art not Cesar’s friend.” 


Yea, and those pallid priests are there, 
To watch their victim die, 

Who thronged so thick on Pilate’s stair, 
And shouted “ Crucify!” 

Who from the shrines their feet defiled 
Their ignorant flocks inflamed : 

And, in their Master’s name, reviled 
His brethren, unashamed. 


Degenerate France, are these thy gods ? 
Thou nurse of heroes dead ! 

And bleeding ’neath such hireling rods, 
Thine ancient spirit fled ? 

Soon shall thy house be desolate, 
Where thou shalt cowering hide, 

And mourn, in tears of blood, too late 
Thy madness and thy pride. 


EDWARD SyDNEY TYLER, 





SEPTEMBER 9ru, 1899. 


SHE stands convicted by the public voice 

Her friends desert her and her foes rejoice— 
Scorn’d by the nations! Thisis France; who still 
In ancient days through good report and ill 
Lack’d not some touch of greatness: now, ah now, 
Sunk daily deeper in her self-made slough, 
Shrinks from no meanness infinitely base, 
Parades deceit and glories in disgrace! 

Her armies’ ranks, once trembling Europe’s dread, 
Are manned by cravens and by caitiffs led : 
Warriors were once her Generals : to-day 
Tricksters who scheme the innocent to slay : 

Steal and suborn in Justice’s outraged name, 

And prate of Honour when their acts are shame: 
Their plots detected and their frauds avowed 

Win the base plaudits of a yelling crowd, 

While priests cf God their vileness sanctify, 

And call them Christians when they forge and lie. 
Truth hides her head, and crimes unpunished go: 
Yea—and the people love to have it so. 

What will ye do when comes the end thereof ? 
Above Courts-Martial and their dooms above 
Stands the Tribunal of insulted Right, 

Strong to abide, relentless to requite! 

When vengeance smites her, and her towns afar 
Blaze in the fire of fratricidal war,— 

Taught by the anguish of an ordeal stern 

To know her guides and false from true discern, 

May France arise, purged as by cleansing flames, 
Another nation, arm’d for nobler aims, 

Check the lewd tongue, and curb the unchastened pen, 
And blot from history’s page the memory of Rennes. 








BOOKS. 


——-@———- 
SA’DIS “GULISTAN.”* br 
Tue Gulistan ia the portal by which ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Western students enter the realms of Eastern letters, 
and a most admirable introduction it makes. “East is East, 
and West is West,” as we all know, but none has gone nearer 
than old Sa’di of Shiraz to bridging the gap. He has 


® The Gulistan; being the Rose-garden of Shaikh Sa’dt: the First Four Babs 
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the two great gifts for linking men together : a genuine 
fond of humour, and a good sound grip of the deep 
gecrets of buman nature. Shrewd and inquiring, he 
spent @ good part of a long life in learning to know 
the cities and the mind of men. He travelled over the 
whole East, from Turkestan to Abyssinia, from Hindostan to 
Morocco,—for it 1s only by a transparent fiction of the 
geographers that Morocco is placed in the West. He was 
familiar alike with the blanket of the Dervish and the divan 
of the palace, for his reputation as a wit and philosopher 
stood high while he was yet young. Only when he was seventy 
years old did he retire to the peaceful garden where he set. 
down in the Gulistan the outcome of his life and icarning. Half 
antobiograpby, half commonplace book, it is told in prose 
and punctuated with verse, all on a framework of a genial 
and practical piety. Sa’di was a religious moralist happily 
fased with a man of the world. If he was a mystic, it 
j: at least not in the Gulistan that he shows it. Sir Edwin 
Arnold in the volume before us speaks of the “ mystical 
Sufic poetry ” of the Bustan and Gulistan ; but we should be 
surprised if be can point to a single couplet of this translation 
to which either adjective can be applied. It is just Sa’di’s 
clear-cut, everyday practical philosophy which makes him 
such good reading for our Western minds; it is not till we 
piss from him to the vagae and impalpable word-weaving of 
Hafiz or Jalal-ud-din Rumi that we really make the plunge 
into the abysses of Eastern thought. 

Sa’di was, in fact, as much of a cosmopolitan as it is possible 
fora man of strong convictions and Mahommedan training to 
be. There is a tradition that he had been to Rome and 
learnt Latin, This we are not called upon to believe; and it 
is not likely that he gained a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Franks than was afforded him during the painful 
episode when brutal Crusaders tore him from his desert 
hermitage, and set him to work “with Jews” in their press- 
gang on the fortifications of Tripoli. But he speaks even of 
this without bitterness. There is nothing more striking in 
the man than the mild forbearance and comprehensive 
generosity of his attitude. It is the mellowness of age and 
wisdom, kept sweet and fresh by the inestimable salt of 
humour; he is eminently one who can pardon because he 
understands, 

Sa’di is, in fact, a true classic, alike by width of thought 
aud restrained purity of style; and as a classic the greatest 
reverence is due to him from his translators. There are 
versions of him in plenty, but there is room for more and 
better yet. Sir Edwin Arnold isa in many ways well qualified 
for bis task. His renderings are generally vivacious, some- 
times indeed they are rollicking; he appreciates the humour 
of his original, and some of his verses are happy enough. 
Yet we are afraid that he has failed, for the lack of two gifts 
demanded in those who would touch a classic,—refinement of 
taste and thoroughness of knowledge. The first of these 
defects ruins his book for readers of literary sense, the second 
makes it worthless for students. 

His conspicuous sin under the first head lies in the irri- 
tating habit of leaving Persian words untranslated, and tbat 
Without the least excuse. Some of his pages remind us of a 
third-class society novel bespattered with fragments of bad 
French. And here the case is even worse, for the ordinary 
reader is not expected to know Persian words, and no 
vocabulary is vouchsafed. What will the ordinary reader 
suppose to be the meaning of the “ tayifa of reprobates”’ who, 
or which, “got into disputation with a student of religion, 
and by uttering evil words hugely distressed him”? Sir 
Edwin seems to fancy that the word, which in other places he 
spells “taifah* and “ tayifah,” is something mysterious and 
technical ; as a matter of fact it means neither more nor less 
~~ band or gang; is not English good enough? Tarn to 
p. 46:— 

“ Excuse me; slave I am—not fit 
Except in bandah-khan to sit.” 
Even if Sa’di had said bandah-khan, his translator should 
not have left it. But, as a matter of fact, he does nothing of 
the sort; the word is a flower of Sir Edwin’s imagination. 
Sidi says “ Except among the slaves to sit,” and to this we 
Can see no possible objection, save, indeed, that it will not 
cause the reader to exclaim, “How wonderful a man is Sir 
Edwin; Persian and English are all one to him!” 
Bat if the reader happens to. know Persian himself, this is 





by no means what he will feel inclined to exclaim. Indeed, in 
certain cases, this habit of leaving untranslated suggests 
curious questions. We take the following from what Sir 
Edwin oddly calls the “ Author’s Preface”; it is really the 
translator’s. Sa’di bequeathed to the world “a precious 
treasure of letters, the exquisite books mentioned” (the 
Bustan and Gulistan), “ together with the Diwan and the 
Kulliydtt and all the rest.” Let us translate the last phrase 
and see how it looks in English: “ together with the Lyrical 
Cycle, the Complete Works, and all the rest!” Does Sir 
Edwin think that Kulliydtt, as he chooses to spell it, is the 
title of a separate poem? Or is he laughing at the reader 
like Edward Lear in “The Cummerbund: an Indian Poem” ?— 
“ Around her bower, with quivering leaves, 
The tall Kamsamahs grew, 
And Kitmutgars in wild festoons 

Hung down from Tchokis blue.” 
Unfortunately, the general character of Sir Edwin’s Persian 
scholarship is not such as to enable us to give him the benefit 
of the doubt. There is too much downright slovenly work ; 
blunders are far commoner than they should be where aids to 
accuracy are so many and so accessible. We should like to 
know, for instance, if Sir Edwin attaches any sense whatever 
to this elegant couplet ?— 

“Make your account with woes to dance, 
Or trust your guts, like the crow, to chance.” 

“Dance” and “chance” are brought in, it would seem, for 
the sake of rhyme,—* Rhymes are so scarce in this world of 
ours.” The original says only: “Hither put up with the 
troubles of anxiety, or offer your vitals to the crow”; that is, 
as the context clearly shows, “Take your choice between the 
pains of poverty and the risks of success, which exposes your 
inmost life to the assaults of malignity ” :— 

“Either put up with carking care, 

Or let the crow your vitals tear.” 
A funnier mistake will be found on p. 108: “When that 
minstrel broke into voice, I said to the master of the 
honse, ‘For love of God, put quicksilver into mine 
ear, that I bear him not.’” Surely the translator must 
have hesitated before committing to paper this remarkable 
method of stopping the ear? A glance at his dictionary 
would have told him that all for which Sa’di asked was cotton- 
wool! As for minor mistakes, they are legion,—‘ Hakim” 
Tai several times for Hatim Tai, “Tbalinoos” for Jalinoos, 
the Just King of Persia called indifferently Nowshirwan, 
Nowshirvan, and Nurshivan. “ Kiblah” for Ka’ba on p. 86 
would hardly have been expected from any one with a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Moslem terms. “ Tartar” is a wonderful 
accumulation of blunder and pedantry. But this is ungratefal 
work. We should not have been so much annoyed at these 
mistakes had we not felt that with more pains and the 
assistance of a competent scholar, Sir Edwin might have 
done so well. As it is, his slipshod way of setting to work 
has paid the dear old sage of Shiraz but scanty courtesy; the 
wise have said :—= 
“ When kings invite thee to their board, and serve thee of their 


best, 
’Tis scurvy thrift indeed to scamp the fulling of thy vest.” 





ADMIRAL PHILLIP.* 
ARTHUR PulLiip was but half an Englishman, and in no 
sense a hero of the quarter-deck. His father, a native of 
Frankfort, taught German in the city, and though his 
mother’s former husband had been a Captain of the Royal 
Navy, the chain which attached him to the sea misses a link. 
Bat his destiny was early determined, and before he reached 
the age of thirteen he was bound to the ‘Fortune.’ How- 
ever, while he was evidently a most capable officer, his country 
gave him small chance of distinguishing bimself, and his first 
laurels were won in the service of Portugal. Again, his 
frame was not cast in such a mould as would inspire 
enthusiasm or suggest victory. This is how he appeared in 
1796 to one of the few contemporaries who left a record 
of him :—‘‘ Well I remember his little figure, smothered up in 
his brown camlet cloak lined with green baize, his face 
shrivelled, and thin aquiline nose, under a large cocked hat, 
gathered up in a heap, his chin between his knees, sitting 





* Admiral Phillip: the Fuunding of New South Wales. By Louls Becke and 
Walter Jeffery. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (38) 
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under the lee of the main-mast, his sharp and powerful voice 
exclaiming ‘I can’t bear this, [am as sick asadog.’” But 
none the less, this spare, slim, narrow-headed man was gifted 
alike with courage and judgment; for all his German blood 
he undertook an enterprise peculiarly English, and none 
better deserves than he to be called a “ builder of Greater 
Britain.” 

For Arthur Phillip—he was a Captain when the trust was 
imposed upon him—may be called the real founder of 
Australia, and surely no man ever set out upon a difficult 
adventure under worse auspices. Itis almost incredible to us, 
who sacrifice our best blood to our Empire across the seas, 
that rather more than a century ago New South Wales seemed 
worth no better destiny than to become a convict settlement. 
Bat in 1786 the prisons were full, the American War had 
created a difficulty, and Botany Bay was recommended as a 
proper dumping-ground for our criminals. Its advantages 
were obvious ; it was a very long way off, and there seemed 
little chance of escape for the felons who once reached its 
shore. Then, again, it was unknown, and reputed to be the 
outcast country of the world, so that a sojourn there was no 
strong inducement to the commission of crimes. Nor can we 
for one moment suppose that Lord Sydney, when he decided 
to disembarrass the country of her criminals, looked with an 
eye of prophecy to the fature. The success of his enterprise 
was purely accidental ; it was an accident also that he gave 
the command to Captain Phillip, an untried and almost 
unknown Captain of forty-eight. 

Bat it has always been Great Britain’s good fortune to 
take advantage of accidents, and so it is that an over- 
full prison led to the foundation of a great Colony, and this 
result was entirely due to the unexpected genius of Captain 
Phillip, who possessed precisely those rare qualities which 
are necessary to the making of Empires. He was courageous, 
he was humane, he was unselfish. The sacrifice which he 
made to duty is difficult to measure. For six years he lived 
cut off from his country and his friends, with no better raw 
material to work with than convicts, and with little support 
save that of intriguers, who interrupted his schemes and 
turned even his succéss to bitterness. Yet he never flinched 
from the task; he organised his little Colony as though the 
foundation of new Empires had been his lifelong business; he 
was brutally severe where severity was needed; he was kind 
to generosity, if thrift and industry gave him an excuse for 
kindness; he treated the natives with as intelligent a con- 
sideration as he bestowed upon his Colonists; and if he 
suffered for his consideration ‘it was not his fault, but the 
fault of that perversity which turns men, whether black or 
white, against the benevolent despot. 

For with so ragged a lot of subjects Captain Phillip 
had to choose between despotism and failure, and even 
after he had chosen despotism, the odds were heavy 
against his chance of success. The Government, as usual, 
had sent him out imperfectly equipped and almost un- 
armed. After the expedition started, Phillip discovered that 
though his Marines had plenty of muskets, they had not a 
single cartridge nor any armourer’s tools. And there were 
many months to be passed at sea, and among the convicts, 
says Phillip, there were some “compleat villains.” Who was 
responsible for this lack of necessities it is idle to inquire 
now. It may have been the Government, it may have been 
Major Ross; assuredly it was not the Captain of the ex- 
pedition. However, cn the outward voyage ammunition was 
purchased, and many useful stores. Phillip, indeed, forgot 
nothing. At the Cape he procured fresh provisions, 
seeds, and livestock. With fifty sheep, half-a-dozen cows, 
a couple of bulls, six horses, and some pigs and goats, he 
laid the foundation to the incalculable wealth of Australia, and 
when, after eight-‘months and one week, he arrived in Botany 
Bay, he had secured all that was wanting at the outset, he 
had met with no accident, and he had lost by death no more 
than thirty-two persons. So far his organisation had been 
triumphantly rewarded, and as good fortune attended his 
choice of a site’ The Government had recommended Botany 
Bay, but this spot did not approve itself to Phillip, who 
immediately set forth on a voyage of discovery :— 

“We got into Port Jackson early in the afternoon,” thus he 
tells the story, ‘‘and had the satisfaction of finding the finest 
harbour in the world, in which a thousand sail of the line may 
ride in the most perfect security...... The different coves 





= as. 
were examined with all possible expedition. I fixed on the one 


that had the best spring of water, in which ships can anchor 8 

close to the shore that at a very small expense quays may se 
made at which the largest ships may unload. This ccve, which I 
honoured with the name of Sydney, is about a mile acrogs at th 

entrance, and half a mile in length.” ’ 
A modest account, indeed! Yet the cove which he honoured 
with the name of Sydney is now among the great harbour 
of the world. 


Nor did Phillip ever cease to believe in the future of the 
country whereof he was the first Governor. With a noble 
persistence he prophesied prosperity. The other officers were 
neither so sanguine nor so intelligent. Major Ross proved 
himself not only a foolish martinet in the Colony, but showed 
in the news he sent home that he did not understand the virtue 
of loyalty. “I will, in confidence, venture to assure you,” he 
writes to Nepean, “that this country will never answer to 
settle in.” That is the tune that he plays with variations in all 
his letters. Time has given him the lie, and a very little 
thought proves his disloyalty. But no pioneer ever did 
his work without incurring opposition, and Major Rosg 
was, as it were, a whetstone whereon Phillip should sharpen 
his tact and energy. However, worse misfortunes overcame 
the young Colony than internal strife, Famine followed in the 
train of many unforeseen disasters. England forgot Sydney 
and its convicts; food became scarce despite Phillip’ 
invincible hope; the expeditions despatched to China and Nor. 
folk Island failed; and at lust officers and convicts alike were 
put on starvation allowance. Again, when the Government 
bethought itself to fit out other fleets, it sent more convicts 
than food, and it needed all the Governor’s courage to per- 
severe in the task. But at last the settlement made progress, 
the best of the convicts grew into squatters, emigrants who 
bad no black mark on their character came to New South 
Wales to seek their fortune, and when Captain Phillip set 
sail from Sydney six years after his arrival, he left a 
prosperous country where he had found a desert, and a 
crowd of England’s ruffians already converted into hard. 
working and enterprising farmers. 

Such the man and such the undertaking sketched by 
Messrs. Becke and Jeffery in their admirable monograph. 
And we cannot conclude without pointing to one curious con- 
trast. When Captain Phillip set sail, it was the Government's 
intention to prevent any intercourse between New South Wales 
on the one hand, and East India and China on the other. 
“Tt is our royal will and pleasure,” said the Instructions, 
“that you do not on any account allow craft of any sort to be 
built for the use of private individuals which might enable 
them to effect such intercourse.” Strange policy, it seems, to 
find a harbour and to exclude ships; and strangely has the 
policy been reversed. From Sydney Harbour, with which 
intercourse was once forbidden, seven lines of steamers now 
run. And let it not be forgotten that the seeds of the wealth, 
the loyalty, the intelligence which distinguish New South 
Wales to-day were sown by the simple Captain of a convict 
fleet. 





MR. MIGGS.* 
Mr. Miaas has not been altogether fortunate in the occasion 
of his nativity, at least in book form. He began to hold forth 
in the Pall Mall Gazette about five years ago, or very much 
about the'same time when Mr. Dooley first delighted the 
readers of the Chicago Evening Post ; but the collected utter. 
ances of Mr. Dooley outstripped those of Mr. Miggs by 
several months, and in the inevitable ordeal of comparison 
the firstcomer always holds a more advantageous position. 
The resemblance between the two books, again, is on the 
surface considerable. Both contain, in a number of brief 
chapters, the views on various topics of the day of a semi- 
literate philosopher. Mr. Dooley is a small saloon-keeper; 
Mr. Miggs is a humble shoemaker; and the role of inter- 
locutor, filled in the American book by Hennessy, is 
sustained in Mr. Miggs by the “hoarse-voiced lorryman 
of large dimensions.” Bat while the superficial re 
semblances are considerable, the standpoint of Mr. Stuart 
widely diverges from that of Mr. Danne. The latter 
uses the Irish-American publican as a convenient mask 
behind which he could indulge in political, social, and per- 
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onal satire with a freedom which would be rare even in 
point if Mr. Dunne bad chosen to speak in propria 

America 1 vr. i 

ersond. Mr. Dunne’s targets are Mr. McKinley, Mr. Alger, 
Sak Miles, Lieutenant Hobson, the Anglomaniac “dudes,” 
Colonel Roosevelt and his Rough Riders—in a word, promi- 

pent political or social personages—whereas the real object of 
Mr, Stuart’s satire is the “ non-eddicated man w ich only says 
what he thinks,”—in other words, Mr. Miggs himself and 
the class which he represents. Or to pat it in another way, 
Mr, Dooley is a conscious satirist, while Mr. Miggs is an 
inconscions humourist. 

The trade of shoemaker has always conduced to argumenta- 
tiveness and Radicalism, and Mr. Miggs is no exception to the 
rule. Heisa Social Democrat; all for humanity, equality, 
liberty; but with only a poor opinion of Parliamentary 
Liberalism. ‘“ Why, my friend,” he remarks, “the Liberals 
is always splitting, because half of ’em is wanting to be Con- 
servatives to protect what they have, and the otber half, not 
having nothink to lose, want to have as much fan as they can 
without paying for it.” On the burning question of Church 
and State he states his views with admirable lucidity. 
Accused of gross ignorance by one of his customers, a 
High Church curate, he lays the blame on the Established 
Church :— 

«¢ And whose fault is that ?? said Mr. Miggs, with surprising 
sweetness, and suddenly sinking his voice to a whisper. ‘Why, 
it’s your fault, sir; and the Archbishop of Canterbury’s, with his 
carriages and ’orses and what not. It’s the fault of the man 
which is sittin’ on wy neck, with his rates, and his tithes, and 
extortions.’—‘ And upon what part of your person do the Dissent- 
ing clergy sit?’ asked the curate.-~‘ I sits on them,’ said Mr. 
Miggs triumphantly. ‘Don’t you make any mistake about that; 
and there I intends to sit until the breath’s out of them, if need 
be. And some of ’em needs it bad, which sets themselves up for 
politicians and doesn’t know the A B C of the Social Democratic 
programme. But I have ’em, so to say, between my finger and 
thumb. Why, sir, they’re dependent on me. Now, I goes to 
chapel. For why? Because it belongs to me and a few others. 
There’s a man we have hired, as you might say, to preach to us; 
and we selected him out of two hundred, after hearin’ a different 
one every Sunday for two years. Well that man is grateful to us 
which have eddicated him, as you might say, and clothes and 
feeds him, and pays him reasonable. If after a time he don’t 
suit, then we sends him away and gets another. Now, sir, that’s 
what I calls running the thing upon true business princerples. 
You gets exactly what you pays for.’” , 

Mr. Miggs’s harshest generalisations, however, almost 
always admit of modification where individuals are concerned. 
Heis greatly attracted by Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech advocating 
the admission of Dissenters into the House of Lords “for to 
settle the hash of the Archbishop of Canterbury ” :— 

“He’s a proud and strong man is the Archbishop ; but I’d like 
for to see him stand up fair and square and no favour to Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes. It would be as good as a play just to watch 
them. Hughes, if I ain’t mistaken, is just the sort of man as 
would hang on like a bull-terrier, no matter where he had his grip. 
Oh, my friend, if the proposal had not been made by the son of 
Lord Salisbury, which is the most serious man in the country, I 
couldn’t bave believed that such a happiness was in store for 
Dissenters. For don't you make no mistake about it, we'll get 
the upper hand yet. Once let Hughes get into the House of 
Lords, and if he don’t make the Bishops hop, then I don't know 
wy business.” 

In spite of his enthusiasm for humanity, Mr. Miggs’s 
patriotism is not altogether untainted with a prejudice in 
favour of the predominant partner. His attitude towards the 
W elsh is the reverse of sympathetic: “I’ve been in Wales 
living and working. But this I will say, that you don’t find 
me trusting a Welshman more than is convenient. He is a 
hymn-singing, banjo-playing, go-to-meeting thief.” Nor is he 
much more appreciative of our neighbours beyond the 
Tweed: “An Englishman hasn’t a chance with a Scotchman 
for the reason I give, that he’s mean, but, unfortunately, 
honest. A free living man has no chance against him.” As 
for the French, his estimate is worth quoting at greater length 
at the present jancture :— 

se There was a barber I knew as was a Fretichman, and I forced 
him in argyment to admit as his langwidye was more suitable for 
monkeys than men. Even after he had learned to talk English, 
you could see he was a Frenchman...... To my mind a 
Frenchman has got something too mach in him, as the statement 
goes, which always keeps him on the move. He doesn’t know 
what he wants, but he thinks he ought to get it somehow.” 
When his interlocutor objected that the Frenchman was at an 
obvious disadvantage when talking in English, Mr. Miggs 
retorts with crushing emphasis :— 








“Tm a non-eddicated man, and I have to depend on the brain 
within this head. I don’t need to know French to understand 
what the French are doing. And what are they doing, my friend ? 
Talking themselves silly, which is a non-certainty, and no honest 
man can deny. If I could put the French nation on this stool 
for a Week with its mouth shut, and talk to it like a Dutch uncle, 
it would do it a world of good. What they want is calm, my 
friend. Thoughts is heating, but words is pisen to them.” 

Though chiefly interested in what he calls “the intrig-ew 
of life” —z.e., in matters of serious political and social import 
—Mr. Miggs readily responds to the invitation to unburden 
himself on almost any conceivable topic. In one chapter he 
gives a delicious appreciation of the acting of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett in Hamlet; in another he gallantly espouses the 
cause of the advocates of rational dress for women. Anon 
we find him discussing the choice of a Gladstone emblem, 
and rejecting, with a good deal of common-sense, the claims 
of the rose, the lily of the valley, the white marguerite, and 
the daisy, in favour of the forget-me-not, as being at once 
“ beautifal, serviceable, not too big, and not too cheap.” We 
are sorely tempted to quote his impressions of a visit to the 
House of Commons, in which he gives portraits of the 
Speaker, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Balfour, 
but must content ourselves with this characterisation of the 
Member for West Birmingham :—“ You may take my word 
for it, ’e’s all there, as you might say, and a little more into 
the bargain. Cool and straight he stands, as if he was the 
only man in the House. And w’en he smiles, my friends, 
he’s a corker, Bait he ain’t affable; that’s how I would 
crikitise him. He ’its out with a smile, but he ’its all the 
’arder for it, and well you know it.” 


Mr. Miggs, in conclusion, for all his ignorance and preju- 
dice, his confused and inconsequent logic, is a man of shrewd 
mother-wit, with a gift of trenchant, and even picturesque, 
expression. ‘“ A man what respects himself,” he says in one 
place, “gets no hurt; and a man that does not respect him- 
self, why you might cover the road from here to hell with 
broken glass, and he’d get there by a subway, without know- 
ing anythink about it.” Here, again, is a luminous comment 
on over-legislation: “I tell you what it is, my friend, I don’t 
care whether it be Liberal or Tory, but the Government is 
tryin’ to bamboozle the workin’ man by passin’ so many Acts, 
which it stands to reason that a man what has to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow can’t be expected to know 
themall.” Whether Mr. Miggs is drawn from the life or not, 
he is very far from being a mere caricature of the “non-eddi- 
cated man” who has to depend on “ the brain within his head.” 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THOUGHT.* 


PROFESSOR PaTTEN, hitherto chiefly known as the successor 
of Carey in vigorous advocacy of Protectionism in the 
United States, hasin this volume broken new ground, more 
fruitful than that so carefally cultivated with high tariff 
doctrines and inferences. Professor Patten always writes 
ably, even when we cannot agree with him, but in this work 
he has produced an unusually suggestive and interesting 
study in historical development. Readers of German 
economic and historical literature, of Marx in the Socialist 
school, of Roscher in the school of historical economics, of 
Ihering inthe school of history proper, are familiar with the 
idea of all historical growth, even in the region of mind and 
thought, being interpreted in terms of economic develop- 
ment. The doctrine has often been carried by the Germans, 
with their fatal logic, to extremes which are at once rejected 
by the balanced mind. But without doubt much light has 
been thrown on history by careful research into the material 
conditions under which a nation grew. For a nation is made, 
as Ihering says, out of the soil as truly, if not as completely, 
as its animal and vegetable growths. A hill people will take 
to a pastoral life, as a people living in a rich allavial plain 
will take to the production of cereals, and either pursuit will 
soon begin to tell on the moral and mental forms of life. We 
in England ought to see this more clearly than most peoples, 
for our environment counts for much in our historyand explains 
why we have run the course we have; but singularly enough, 
we have been strangely remiss in studying our own history 
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from the material point of view, except in the case of Buckle, 
who, like the Germans, ran the theory to death. But in 
Professor Patten’s work there is a reasonable attempt to 
account within limits for the progress of thought in an im- 
portant age in England. We do not commit ourselves by any 
means to all the inferences contained in this work, for some 
of which no adequate reasons are given, and others of which 
seem to us to be fanciful. But, in the main, we say once 
more that this is an interesting and suggestive work, which 
the student of English history can scarcely afford to neglect. 


The author has rather chosen English history to enforce 
general laws than to elucidate English history itself. He has 
chosen England, as he says, because “the conditions and 
circumstances isolating England for many centuries have 
made English thought more normal and uniform than that 
of her Continental neighbours.” How did this thought 
originate? Here we are taken for a complete answer to the 
material conditions under which our Teutonic ancestors 
lived. An uncertain climate tended to develop the graces of 
hope, patience, and humility, and those were the qualities at 
the back of the mind. But as settled conditions came about, 
men began to resist mere natural processes, and this de- 
veloped co-operation, and so gave to men a social morality. 
Civilisation demands a movable surplus, and as the condi- 
tions under which the Teutons lived tended to produce such 
a surplus, we have the migrations of the Teutonic tribes, who 
carried their own qualities to other lands, and added new ones 
to them under new conditions. Two chapters are devoted to 
a consideration of the influence of organised religion on the 
Teutons. The conception of a future life fostered forethought 
in the present life; the Church broke up the patriarchal 
family, and so elevated woman; and it broke down mere national 
boundaries. Thus we soon see the early Teutons greatly trans- 
formed, though with their own moral ideas at the back of their 
mind. The inventions and the religious changes of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries had most important effects, The inven- 
tions broke down feudalism, and at the same time made 
home life more attractive, so that the home idea of both the 
Germans and the English began powerfully to exercise their 
minds. Protestantism encouraged this home feeling, and 
condemned communal pleasure, which the Catholic Church 
had encouraged. The ideal of the old Church of Western 
Europe was peace through obedience. The new order of 
things relaxed the bonds of obedience, but, on the other hand, 
dealt with success in the domain of morals where the older 
Church had failed. 


The new order of things made great changes in the English 
character. The English had been people with strong 
appetites and animal spirits, given to drinking and sensual 
indulgence. Protestantism in its English form of Puritanism 
entered as a new force into English life, restraining animalism, 
and providing altogether new valuations of life. Thus it in- 
troduced duality into a hitherto united people. There was 
no longer one general ideal of life. However, neither Puritan 
nor sensualist triumphed, and the Civil Wars and Common 
wealth period left, as it were, a drawn game. Bat they 
also left distinct parties which have remained, though 
modified, till our own day. Under these new con- 
ditions the thinkers of England began their task of 
interpreting life. Hobbes came first with a famous but 
useless work which is now more quoted than read. Then 
came Locke, who was a Puritan “plus the idea of comfort,” 
and who was really “an economist on the upward curve from 
observation to philosophy.” ‘Though he accomplished little 
directly for social affairs, yet his emphasis of the New 
Testament and the idea of a God of love started a revolu- 
tion of religious thought of an optimistic nature which was 
in harmony with the new economic conditions into which 
England had settled after her internal conflicts were 
over. The outcome of this cycle of thought was that morality 
was placed on an independent basis—a fact which moved the 
admiration of foreign observers who were still subjected to 
Church morality—and the Paritan class was split in two. 
Professor Patten quaintly applies to the two classes names 
derived from American political slang,—“ Mugwumps” and 
“ Stalwarts,” the former tending to quietism, thought, and 
2ompromise, the latter to action and race ideals which they 
placed above reason. Since Locke, says Professor Patten, 
there has been practically no development of political thought 





in England. The English were fairly satisfied with theip 
political conditions, and did not care to speculate any further 


Progress in England now ceased to be a struggle against 
foreign influence, and resulted from internal conditiong and 
ideas. A revolution in agriculture and in the condition of 
the labouring classes involved great changes. Under thege 
conditions Mandeville, Hume, and Adam Smith, whon 
Professor Patten lumps together as the “ moralists,” and the 
religious revival which culminated in Methodism, were the 
chief influences to which England was subject. A manly 
religion took the place of the Calvinist or womanly religion, 
Calvinism being characterised by resignation, Arminianism 
by assertion of power over environment. England ceased to 
be cosmopolitan and broad, and became national and more 
forceful, while narrower. The chapter on the economists sums 
up for us the influence of Malthus, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, and 
Darwin, as well as the Utopists. The interaction of theg 
writers with the economic environment is traced, and it jg 
found that the social sciences have now a more concrete 
basis than before. The English poets, the Oxford Move. 
ment, and the new religious ideals help to create a belief in 
activity and choice, in impressing standards of utility on the 
nation, and in bringing religious ideals into harmony with 
the experience of the race. In short, we get asa result of 
these interlacing movements a harmony of religious and 
scientific concepts in the sphere of social and economic life, 
The English have now a unity and a distinctive character to 
their civilisation. 


While the “ Mugwumps,” by which word Professor Patten 
means, be it remembered, the thoughtful and reflective part 
of the nation, have for some time shaped English policy, the 
“Stalwarts,” or men of action, are so clearly in harmony with 
the spirit of progress that they will succeed, and will compel 
general conformity to their standards of life, which will make 
character a test of citizenship, will exalt womanly standards 
of morality, and will intensify the home ideal. Natural 
religion will be socialised, and the laws of life, of reason, and 
of economics will be seen to be in essential harmony with the 
plan of the universe contained in revealed religion. In short, 
it would seem, if this diagnosis be true, that man, in our own 
country and race at least, will come to a harmony with his 
environment. But then, where will be the impetus to further 
progress? Or does Professor Patten hold that progress will 
be taken up by some other raceP For it seems that complete 
adjustment involves a cessation of effort, and that would 
mean that progress would be at an end. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Wits the approach of the autumn publishing season a 
welcome improvement is noticeable in the quality of current 
fiction. Mr. Arthur Morrison’s To London Town—which, as 
we learn from a prefatory note, was designed and partly 
written between the publication of his Tales of Mean Streets 
and A Child of the Jago—is not only a work of great intrinsic 
merit, but it effectually relieves the author from the imputa- 
tion, to which he laid himself open by those powerfal but 
sombre volames, of conscious and incorrigible pessimism. He 
is careful to state, in the note to which we have already 
alladed, that the new work is intended to be read with the 
other two volumes, “not that I pretend to figure in all three 
—much less in any one of them—a complete picture of life in 
the Eastern parts of London, but because they are com 
plementary each to the two others.” As a matter of fact, 
although the scene of three parts of the new story is laid in 
the neighbourhood of the docks, the characters, with one or 
two exceptions, do not belong to the submerged or criminal 
classes, the streets in which they live are not of the “ mean’ 
type, while the action of the first six chapters takes place 
in Epping Forest, of which Mr. Morrison gives 08 & 
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most delightful picture, obviously drawn from intimate 
first-hand knowledge. There we are introduced to the family 
of the Mays, with whose fortunes the story is connected, con- 
sisting of a retired village postman, who has sunk all his 
savings in the purchase of a cottage, his widowed daughter- 
inlaw and her two children, Bessie, a crippled girl, and 
Johnny, the ultimate hero of the story. The old man is an 
enthusiastic entomologist, who turns his hobby topractical, and 
even Incrative, account, and life flows on contentedly enough 
until the old man’s death, at the hand of a vindictive poacher, 
breake up the establishment and sends the family to seek their 
fortanesin the great city. There Johnny is apprenticed to an 
engineer, while his mother keeps a small eating-house for the 
dockers. After a severe straggle she begins to prosper, but 
nearly rains herself and her children by an indiscreet second 
marriage with a smooth-tongued parasite named Batson, a 
perfect specimen of the “ cadger,” who squanders her money, 
maltreats her and her daughter, until Johnny, now a sturdy 
lad of eighteen, surprising his stepfather in the act of 
knocking about his sister, thrashes him within an inch of 
his life. Ultimately Butson, who is “wanted” for 
bigamy, falls into the clutches of his first wife and the 
police, and Johny’s mother, overwhelmed for a_ time 
by her humiliation, is enabled by the loyal assistance of 
a fellow-workman of her son’s to make a fresh start in 
another neighbourhood. Besides the characters already men- 
tioned, we should note Bob Smallpiece, the forest gamekeeper, 
an Essex rustic of invincible shyness but most kindly heart ; 
Cottam, the taciturn foreman engineer; and “ Uncle Isaac,” 
Mrs. May’s sponging relative, in whose intellectual powers 
she places a misguided but touching confidence. Nor should 
we fail to praise the humorous descriptions of social amenities 
in Harbour Lane, where paint is the universal medium of 
exchange, or the skill with which Mr. Morrison contrives to 
lend interest to the technicalities of life in the engineering 
works, The claims of poetic justice are reconciled in great 
measure with verisimilitude in the dénouement, and it is worthy 
of notice that with one or two exceptions the characters never 
wholly lose their self-respect, while at least three of the men 
display chivalrousness in their relations with the weaker sex. 


Drawing freely on his extensive researches into the history 
of London, Sir Walter Besant has given us in The Orange Girl 
an interesting romance of the King’s Bench Prison in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The hero and narrator 
is the son of a wealthy merchant, Alderman, and ex-Lord 
Mayor, turned out of his father’s house for preferring 
music to commerce, and subsequently made the victim of a 
diabolical conspiracy between his cousin and a Machiavellian 
attorney named—on the lucus a non principle—Mr. Probus. 
Will Halliday, cast into the King’s Bench Prison on a false 
charge of debt, is released by his cousin’s wife, but the 
persecution assumes a more malignant form; his enemies 
endeavour to have him assassinated, but in the end the 
hero escapes, the villains perish miserably, and Will 
Halliday, his wife, and their benefactress emigrate to the 
New World. The part of good genius and heroine is 
Played by @ woman whose beauty and goodness are thrown 
into the strongest relief by the vileness of her parentage 
and early surroundings. Jenny Wilmot is the daughter of a 
gipsy hanged on Tyburntree, while her mother is a receiver of 
stolen goods who keeps a notorious house of call for thieves. 
Born and bred in an atmosphere of squalor and crime, rising 
like Nell Gwynne from orange-girl to comedian, she marries 
the narrator’s cousin to escape the attentions of other suitors, 
only to find him a desperate gambler and destitute of natural 
affections. Yet in spite of her associations, and in defiance of 
heredity, Jenny is not only a miracle of courtesy, grace, 
beauty, and refinement, but endowed with all the virtues, and 
on the death of her husband resolutely refuses to accept the 
hand of a devoted and altogether eligible Peer on the ground 
of her birth and antecedents, If, however, we find it hard to 
accept Jenny as a lifelike portrait—the contrasts between 
good and evil, as so often happens in Sir Walter Besant’s 
books, are impossibly sharp—she is at least a highly attractive 
fairy godmother, while the wealth of circumstantial detail 
lavished on the scenes in the King’s Bench Prison, in the 
Rules, in thieves’ taverns, and on other phases of urban life in 
the last century help not a little to sustain the illusion. 


Sienkiewicz’s novel does not, as the title suggests, give a 








picture of life at the gaming tables. In Monte Carlo is an 
episode in the life of a rich and gifted Polish painter, Svirski 
by name, who while sojourning on the Riviera is infatuated 
by a pretty widow “with a past,” offers her marriage, and 
almost immediately afterwards loses his heart in earnest toa 
poor compatriot. Svirski is only a semi-hero, spite of some 
fine qualities, and his escape from the pretty harpy is not 
exactly dignified, but he is exceedingly human. What strikes 
one chiefly about the story is the elemental sincerity and 
simplicity with which Sienkiewicz handles painful and 
hazardous situations, Dealing, as it does, with debased, 
perverted, and decadent, as well as wholesome and noble, 
types of humanity, this novel cannot be recommended for 
schoolroom perusal. But we fully agree with Mr. de 
Soissons (whose version cannot be pronounced idiomatic, and 
is disfigured by frequent solecisms) when he says in his 
introduction that while in Sienkiewicz’s novels the different 
characters love in different ways, the ideal of love is always 
high, noble, and pure. 

The anonymous author of For a God Dishonoured intro- 
duces to usa Utopian Socialistic settlement, the members of 
which style themselves The Just. At the outset the reader 
is inclined to imagine that he is about to take a long forward 
flight down time’s gulf, but soon finds that the world as we 
know it exists side by side with the piorum concilia. Thus, 
though the story is supposed to be of the future, it is pre- 
sumably of a future not far removed from the present. The 
plot of the story, which hinges on the close resemblance 
between two cousins, husband and wife, leading the latter to 
masquerade in the clothes of Lord St. Vereker, her husband, 
in the House of Lords and elsewhere, is distinctly absurd. 
For the rest, the book contains a good deal of rhapsodic 
dialogue, and the subtle splendours of the heroine’s wardrobe 
are described with such detail as to furnish a clue to the sex 
of the author. The author’s style is flowing without being 
exactly lucid,—e.g., “ He glanced at her witha kind of per- 
spicuous archness in his regard which she found irresistibly 
fascinating.” 

Caramella takes its name from an imaginary island, the 
home of the modern lotus-eaters. In many ways the story is 
aggravatingly absurd, and suffers from the author’s effort to 
satirise all modern politics and institutions. But with all 
its faults, the element of entertainment is not lacking, pro- 
vided that the reader acquiesces, as a preliminary condition, 
in his transportation to a land of comic opera, and can 
adjust his point of view to the perspective of that region. 


Mr. Griffith’s story, which is of ancient Babylon, cannot be 
said to err from lack of ambition, since Daniel, Belshazzar, 
and the writing on the wall all figure therein. Finally Cyrus 
arrives, and marries the Jewish heroine Miriam, after she has 
been made a widow. Readers who appreciate the Biblical 
melodramas popularised by Mr. Wilson Barrett will doubt- 
less enjoy The Rose of Judah, which is lavishly upholstered 
and costumed, and liberally provided with love-interest of a 
luscious quality. But the characters are so obviously modern 
models dressed up that they occasionally forget their archaic 
forms of speech, and indulge in colloquialisms which hardly 
tend to maintain the illusion. 


Through a Keyhole is the accurately named record of a 
young couple’s first year of matrimony. When the inevitable 
baby appears the wife is so wrapped up in it that the luck- 
less child has to beeliminated by the author in order to restore 
conjugal relations to an equilibrium, After which Mr. Monk- 
house observes that he takes his ear from the keyhole, inspir- 
ing the irresistible reflectionin the reader that it is a pity he 
ever put it there. The literature purveyed by “ peeping Tom” 
is not edifying. 

Where the Ways Part is a real Dutch picture of the mind of 
a middle-class woman, and would be readable if it were not 
for its inordinate length. But criticism is disarmed by the 
light thrown on its contents by the pathetic dedication. 


On Account of Sarah is a curiously disjointed narrative in 
which the réle of marplot, wet-blanket, and general mischief- 
maker is entrusted to an angular and spectacled Girton girl. 
The author’s animus against the bluestocking is rather 
amusing, and the book is intermittently readable; but its 
scrappy and desultory method of progression, and the author’s 
deadly habit of interpolating more or less facetious reflections 
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headed “Chorus,” do not make for the equanimity of the 
reader. 


The Virgins of the Rocks, the first of D’Annunzio’s series 
of “ Romances of the Lily,” is a truly marvellous amalgam of 
artistic and literary criticism, mysticism, historical and 
philosophical reflections, introspection, and picturesque descrip- 
tion. Qud story it relates the ineffectual devotion of a young 
Italian to three beautiful but unhappy maiden Princesses 
named Massimilla, Violante, and Anatolia, one of whom was 
“dying of scents,”—indeed, all of them suggest the nomen- 
clature of the soap mannfacturer. “Their anguished lips,” 
he remarks in the prologue, ‘revealed to me only a small 
portion of their secrets. But I conld understand the ineffable 
things spoken by the blood flowing in the veins of their 
beautiful bare bands.” Almost any allegorical meaning 
may be read into this extraordinary romance, steeped in 
decadent imaginings, yet not without a certain poetical 
glamour, morbid elegance, and melody of diction that charms 
the senses while it exasperates the intelligence, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Cot.ece Hisrories.—Merton College. By Bernard W. Hender- 
gon. (F. E. Robinson. 5s. net.)—Mr. Henderson rightly claims 
for his College a virtual priority of foundation over rivals that 
can show earlier dates. Benefactions were bestowed on societies 
which afterwards developed into University and Balliol; but the 
first real College in Oxford was Merton. Thename has a curious 
explanation. The metropolis, so to speak, was at Merton in 
Surrey; the working colony was to be at Oxford or elsewhere. 
This arrangement, however, did not last long. Merton, whether 
the oldest of the Colleges or not, was certainly the most important 
for the first cen tury or more of its existence. It fulfilled the inten- 
tion of its founder with admirable success, and was the home of 
secular learning as distinguished from that which the monastic 
orders cultivated. In the century that followed its foundation 
it had six Archbishops of Canterbury. As this dignity does not 
come till late in life, the number, considering the state of the founda- 
tion, is really greater than it seems. Between 1294-1366 the See 
was occupied by Merton men continuously, with an interval of 
fifteen years. At Oxford the College played an important part, 
and that both in study and in strife; it was the great 
champion of the Southern faction. On the dies infaustus of 
St. Scholastica, Merton was the only College that defied the town 
with its “pagan” auxiliaries. Later on it became a Wycliffite 
stronghold. When the new learning was introduced in the six- 
teenth century, it held to the old. It had little liking for the 
Reformation, some of its members taking a prominent part in 
the killing of the Oxford martyrs. Happier times came in the 
next generation. Henry Savile, one of the most eminent of 
English scholars, ruled it for thirty-five years; and Thomas 
Bodley, to whom Oxford owes the great library, was one of its 
Fellows. Then came a period of depression. In modern times 
Merton has fallen into the second rank, though never failing to 
have some distinguished sons. The story is excellently told by 
Mr. Henderson.——King’s College. By the Rev. A. Austen 
Leigh. (Same publisher, 5s. net.)—The story of the foundation 
of King’s is one of special interest, for it links itself with 
English history. Founded on the eve of the War of the Roses, 
it grew up amid storms. Then came a period of stagnation. 
Nearly a century after its inception it remained unfinished. 
Then Henry VIL, feeling late repentance for neglecting what 
had such claims on his bounty, gave help with a liberal hand. 
In 1515 the splendid chapel was finished, at a cost, estimated by 
modern values, of £160,000. In the sixteenth century, it rose 
to high rank in the University, thanks, in some degree, to its 
wealth. When the days of the decay of learning came, it suffered 
more than others, owing to its peculiar circumstances, The 
privilege of exemption from University disputations and examin- 
ations turned out to be disastrous in its effects. These were not, 
indeed, worth very much, but they were better than nothing, 
and King’s lacked even them. Nor was the exclusive connection 
with Eton salutary. Salutary in itself, it certainly requires 
the admixture of another element. Early in this century 
the privilege was renounced, and later reforms have, with 
great advantage to the College, brought in another element. 
Mr. Austen Leigh has much that is interesting to tell us 
about his College. Not the least important of his worthies 
was Charles Simeon, to whom Cambridge and the Church 
at large owe no little debt. Sidney Sussex College. By @. M. 
Edwards, M.A. (Same publisher. 5s. net.)—It would bea 





grievous heresy in the mouth of a Sidney man to say that it 
might have been better if the Countess of Sussex’s alternati 
had been adopted, and her benefaction had gone to the onlaing 
of Clare Hall. An outsider, however, may be permitted to hold 
the opinion. The Countess’s gift was inadequate for the founda. 
tion, and though the College has not wanted generous bene. 
factors, it has suffered from narrow means. No history of this 
kind can be lacking in interest, but we feel that everything ig 
dwarfed. Besides the splendour of Merton and King’s, Sidne 
Sussex cannot but look somewhat insignificant. Mr, Edward 
has done his best for its annals, and has given us a book which ig 
worthy of its plave in this excellent series, 


Mr. G. H. Powell’s Pocket Guide to Croquet (Is.) is g 
compact and “confidential” little treatise on modern scientif, 
croquet. The author begins by bringing the reader anj 
himself into agreement as to the serious nature and soc] 
importance of his subject, and passes to the useful but 
inelastic data of laws, rules, and tactics necessary to such g 
manual by pithy aphorisms and happily placed moral reflections, 
He has evolved a style suited to his subject, which often causes, 
smile, and not infrequently a laugh. Of the “ degraded garden. 
party variety of the pastime, a sort of widespread disease, eating 
deeply—may we not say ?—into our social activity and nations 
happiness,” he speaks not. It died after the game so played wa 
described in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” Like Mr, Leonard 
Williams, in his “Isthmian Library” volume on Croquet (A. D, 
Innes and Co., 5s.), he deals with the six hoop, modem 
game, played preferably by two players, each having two 
balls. The ground is marked out by white lines, as in 
tennis, and is 35 yards long by 28 yards wide. The hoops 
are of half-inch iron, square-topped, and every regular player 
brings, or ought to bring, his own mallet. Mr, Leonard 
Williams’s treatise covers 294 pp., is agreeably written, and fur. 
nished with diagrams both of ground and tactics, and of the 
mechanical laws involved in the different strokes. To those 
keenly interested in the revival of match croquet, the records of 
recent events and description of the play of noted performers 
will be welcome. The portraits, of which there are sixteen, for 
the most part represent celebrated players, mallet in hand, 
in the act of making a ‘stroke at the ball, or pre 
paring to do so. The result is often a somewhat pained 
expression and strained attitude, suggesting an attempt to 
dig up some edible bulb with a prehistoric implement. We 
prefer the attitude of Charles Dawson’s Nausicaa by the croquet. 
lawn on the title-page. The excellence of both books is evidence 
of the interest taken in the game. It has this great advantage, 
that men and women can compete in it on almost equal terms, 
while the necessary quiet and composure accompanying good 
play give a grace of congruity to its enjoyment on terraced 
lawns, and among trees and flowers. Games in which there is 
no active exertion to counterbalance nervous excitement are 
perhaps rather trying to the temper. But we must be becoming 
a very introspective race in our amusements if golf and croquet 
need all the sulemn, if humorous, admonitions which Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson expends on the devotees of the one, and 
both Mr. Powell and Mr. Williams indite for those of the other, 
But Mr. Powell’s moralising is very entertaining. 


University Problems in the United States. By Daniel Coit 
Gilman, LL.D., President of the Johns Hopkins University. (The 
Century Company, New York. 10s. 6d.)—Dr. Gilman, as head 
of the great University which the munificence of Mr. Hopkins 
established at Baltimore, took a very prominent part in the 
evolution of the American Universities from the old English 
college type to a modification of the German type. Since Johns 
Hopkins began its career as a Germanised seat of learning ot 
American soil, most of the chief American colleges—Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Cornell—have been more or less transformed 
under the guidance of professors and presidents who were edt 
cated in Germany, and who came to see the superiority of the 
German over the English system from the point of view of 
research and the higher scholarship. This system means that 
post-graduate study is carried on in the German fashion, and 
that original research is specially encouraged. There are some 
American University men who think the Germanising movement 
has indeed gone a little too far, and certainly, if the old English 
college did not produce such learned specialism as one sees! 
America to-day, it bred a good and cultivated race of men of 
whom no country need be ashamed; and, moreover, it Was 
this system which gave to America nearly all. her best. 
known writers. We are moved to say this because, in 
this admirable work, Dr. Gilman sets forth as a 
demia ideals some of the qualities which were we 
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think, more conspicuous under the old régime than under 


new. We do not doubt that, in the main, the 
he vo ee been for the good, and that Universities must exist 
i for the advancement of learning. But some of the new 
pie is of doubtful benefit so far as its results are con- 
pio and the great object of a broad culture is sometimes apt 
to be lost sight of 
Every chapter in this work is characterised by wisdom, and 
would be profitable for English as well as American teachers and 
students to consider well. The author’s concéption of a Uni- 
versity is noble, especially that great idea of the necessity of 
intellectual appraiserent which only a learned corporation can 
fulfil. In the last chapter the author considers the project 
ghich was so dear to the heart of Washington, that of a great 
national University, which would, of course, be situated in the 
American capital, and which would aim at being a model of what a 
University should be. The United States, with their magnificent 
resources, Should attempt this work in this very year, the cen- 
tenary of the death of their great statesman. At the same time 
they should begin the process of merging many of the small 
colleges with tiny incomes and a rather low standard. They 
need not ignore all that these small institutions have pluckily 
done, often under great disadvantages, but at least a degree in 
America ought to count for a higher standard of attainment 
than it frequently does. The English reader will learn perhaps 
more about some leading American seats of learning from this 
work than he could find elsewhere. 


China. By Harold E. Gorst. (Sands and Co.)—This is the 
first volume of a series which bears the title of the “ Imperial 
Interest Library,” and is to be under the general editorship of 
Mr. Hamish Hendry. The chief object of the book, and, we presume, 
of its successors, is to state the conditions of the problem which 
England has to solve in respect of the various countries described. 
The more we know of them, especially of the inhabiting peoples, 
the better prepared we shall be to give an adequate consideration 
tothe subject. “India” and “South Africa” are to follow, so 
that there will be no lack of subjects of interest. One thing is 
much to be desired, that a writer who estimates the mental and 
moral condition of a nation should as much as possible exclude 
comparison with ourselves, and should avoid sarcasm and satire 
as he would avoid an untruth. Mr. Gorst would have been more 
instructive, though possibly less lively, if he had followed this 
rule, He bas something, for instance, to say about concubinage 
in China, and writes: “If Western nations care to cast a stone at 
the Chinese on that score, let them do so.” There is no question 
of “casting stones.” We want to know facts, Then there are 
some reflections on our practice of medicine, & propos of what 
prevails in China, and satirical remarks about the nuisance 
of letters, a thing people often say without in the least 
meaning it. On the whole the book is, we think, a good piece of 
work. It produces a general impression, as do other books about 
decadent nations, that there is a solid core of strength and good- 
ness in the people, but that they are ill-governed. It is against 
them that their government and the general ordering of life 
among them are so excellent in theory and so deplorable in 
practice. A corrupted or effete civilisation is very diflicult to 
deal with. As to the political questions we are not inclined to 
write. It seems to us that Mr. Gorst has a way of blaming our 
Government for not following a “forward” policy now, and for 
having followed it in time past. As to the lorcha ‘ Arrow’ 
affair, he is, we take it, in conflict with Professor Douglas, who 
holds that we, and not Commissioner Lin, were in the right. 
There is an interesting anecdote on p. 55 of a traveller who was 
mobbed by a crowd in T'a-hwei-chang. One of them turned and 
reproached them ‘‘in excellent Chinese” with transyressing the 
precepts of Confucius. This exhortation produced a most 
marked effect. The traveller asks whether an English or 
an American crowd would pay the same attention to an appeal to 
the Sermon on the Mount “in good English.” “Probably,” we 
should answer. The case is not very likely to happen, for English 
crowds are very tolerant of strangers; but, if it did, an appeal in 
good English would, we think, have a marked effect. In the 
Chinese story it was the “excellent Chinese” that worked the 
change, and “excellent Chinese” is a much rarer thing than 
good English, 


Pickwickian Studies. By Percy Fitzgerald. (New Century 
Press. 6s.)—Dickens identifications make an amusing subject, 
if too much is not made of them, or originals are not ingeniously 
Invented where, in all probability, the author was drawing from 
imagination. Eatanswill is shown to be Ipswich, though with 
some dissimilarities thrown in, it can hardly be doubted, of set 
purpose. The ‘White Horse’ is there, scarcely disguised at all. 
Here Dickens was not improbably paying off an old slight, for the 


by those who are engaged in minute research.: 





“ overgrown tavern” is described in very unfriendly terms. All 
this goes well enough, but it is not so when we are asked to identify 
Mr. Editor Pott with Dr. Maginn. Whatever faults Maginn may 
have had, he was not a fool. There would be no force in satire 
where the dissimilarity was so great. One of the studies deals 
with Bath, and is particularly good; the oversights are pointed 
out, but then Dickens was always full of oversights. Some day, 
perhaps, the “ higher critics ” will build an ingenious hypothesis 
onthem. The mistakes in the military portion of “ Pickwick” 
are indeed curious. It might be most reasonably argued that the 
writer had never seen a soldier. Nothing in the book is more 
interesting than the account of the “Calverley Examination 
Paper.” There never was a cleverer burlesque, but then 
“C, S.C.” was a master of burlesque. 


Les Anglais aur Indes et en Egypte, Par Eugtne Aubin. (A. 
Colin et Cie, Paris.—M. Aubin, who is an old member of 
the French colony in Egypt, gives us in this volume his ideas on 
the relations between France and England in that country, on 
the policy which his own nation has followed, on the character 
of British rule, and, as a cognate subject, on India. He paid a 
visit to the latter country in the early part of 1897, and drew his 
conclusions from what he saw, or fancied that he saw. We are 
not disposed to put much faith in the observations made during 
a single visit, and we should not find it difficult to make serious 
criticism on M. Aubin’s statements. There may be “ disaffection 
des races indigénes,” but it is probably less serious than it has 
often been before; nor is there anything to interfere with the 
effective policy of divide et impera. In fact the division is there, 
without any effort of ours. As for the revolt “sur toute l’étendue 
de la frontiére afchane,” that certainly had nothing to do with 
the anti-British feeling of which Mr. Naoroji may be taken as a 
type. It was the normal action of mountain tribes, to whom 
war and robbery are necessaries of life. But M. Aubin does not 
himself preach an anti-British crusade. The concluding words 
of his preface are worth quoting :—“ C’est la politique de revanche 
contre Allemagne qui, en concentrant exclusivement notre 
attention, et nos forces sur notre frontiére de l’Est, a donné 
lEgypte 4 l’Angleterre. Par un effet contraire, une politique de 
revanche contre l’Angleterre serait assurément grosse d’aussi 
désastreux résultats.” 


Epistole Academic Ozonienses. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Anstey, M.A. Part I., 1421-1457; Part II., 1457-1509. (The 
Oxford Historical Society. 42s.)—These letters cover, it will be 
seen, something less than a century, the word “letters” including, 
it should be observed, such documents as testimonials, acquit- 
tances, and the like. They are, as the editor describes them, 
“jllustrative of academical life and studies.” Perhaps the most 
prominent feature that they present to us is academic poverty. 
Most of them are begying letters, and letters of thanks, both 
couched in terms of what might be called gross adulation,—to that, 
however, Latin seems to lend itself with peculiar readiness. The 
series 276, 278-282 are a typical specimen. The University begs 
the help of the Bishop of London (Thomas Kempe) in building the 
Divinity School (still one of the ornaments of Oxford). We are 
asking a great thing, they say, but then you are no ordinary 
man. Your name will be associated with the work as 
that of King Solomon with the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
Bishop promises a gift (this letter is not given) and the 
University effusively thanks him, addressing him as “ Magni- 
ficentissime praesul et domine singularissime.” The next 
announces that the University has approved a statute for 
the commemoration of John Kempe, late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishop himself, “cum ab hac luce migraverit.” 
This is to take place annually between the festivals of St. Luke 
and All Saints (October 18th and November Ist), “cum major 
solet esse confluentia magistrorum.” In 280 four Masters of Arts 
are appointed to receive the Bishop’s benefaction ; 281 includes 
their authority, the acquittance of the Bishop (a receipt for £100), 
and the statute for the commemoration aforesaid. The Bishop 
seems to have been so pleased that he gives an additional bene- 
faction of a thousand marks, to be paid in five annual instalments. 
The whole gift must have been equivalent to more than 
£10,000 of our money. Books are a frequent subject of the 
letters, the benefactions of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
and of other generous donors, coming into the period. 
What a lamentable thing that of all these priceless 
gifts only an insignificant fragment remains! The University 
chests are frequently mentioned. Gifts are acknowledged. There 
are hints of breaches of trust in the keepers. No. 520, 
though not very clear—it is written in English—suggests 
that one of the keepers had died seriously in debt. Theological 
matters occasionally appear. The University assures the King 


(Edward IV.) that it had burnt some heretical books of Pevock 
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and Wyclif, that this would have been done before had any intima- 
tion been received from the Pope or the Archbishop, and that 
any copies thereafter discovered would be similarly treated. 
Oxford had been less complaisant a century before. The Oxford 
Historical Society and the editor deserve well of students for 
these two volumes. 


Quinze Jours a Londres. Par Maria Star. (Paul Ollendorf, 
Paris.)—This is an account of a fortnight’s visit to London 
made by a French lady at the time of the last Jubilee. Her im- 
pressions of England and of English society are worth reading, 
though the chapters which refer to the paraphernalia of the 
Jubilee are somewhat out of date. She starts from the fact, only 
true, we think, in its physical aspect, that we are an insular 
people. To visit us the Continental “must break with his 
habits,” and “ confide himself to another element.” This plunge 
is, however, worth taking, and the writer feels at the end of her 
stay that she has visited a charming country and undergone “a 
cure of common-sense.’ She is much struck by our common-sense 
attitude towards life altogether,—first of all, towards our sons, 
with whom we are “ willing to part at the moment most opportune 
for them,’ and who leave our public schools, not perhaps 
as able to sustain a brilliant conversation or write a brilliant 
article as young Frenchmen, but “far better able to contribute 
to the greatness of their nation.” The sexes, she thinks, are 
brought up to be as independent of one another as possible, and 
marry for “comradeship” rather than tenderness. Next she 
extols our philosophical attitude towards great and small mis- 
fortunes, and our trust in our iastitutions,—from the Monarchy 
to the police force. For the Englishman’s view of money she has 
nothing but admiration. He respects wealth, but does not envy 
it. Munificence is encouraged by the Government, and frankly 
admired by the public, who do not consider, as in France, that a 
tich man’s charity is a species of restitution. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the weel: as have not been 
reserved for review tn other forms.) 


The Ezpository Times. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. Vol. X. 
(T. and T. Clark. 7s. 6d.)—This yearly volume is as welcome 
as ever. There is the customary variety of subject and of 
interest. It is difficult to give any idea of how wide this is. 
An instance may be found in the ‘‘ Notes of Recent Exposition,” 
pp. 97-104. One matter dealt with is the statement of St. Luke 
about the government of Quirinius, and Professor Ramsay’s 
explanation of it. Put briefly, this is that in B.C.6 Quirinius 
was in control of the foreign relations of Syria (iyeuovevorzos). 
Another matter is the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, with a 
summary of an interesting discussion. One preacher complains 
that the new style preaching of love does not lay hold on the 
popular conscience as did the old style preaching of wrath. 
Elsewhere we have a distinction drawn between the preaching 
of Jesus on this point and the language of the Apostles. 
According to this view Jesus preached that all men 
were sons of God, Paul and John confined the sonship 
to the Church. It is dangerous in the extreme to 
make these contrasts, now so common, between Christ 
and His Apostles. The end must be disaster. Another very 
remarkable instance of exposition is a new version of the real 
meaning of the “writing on the ground” in the story of the 
“Woman Taken in Adultery.”” It was not that the accusers were 
convicted of this particular sin, but that Jesus wrote on the 
ground words that convicted each in turn. What the eldest saw 
when he looked at the writing was, or might have been, “ Eldad 
stole a house from Joram’s widow.” The next came into his 
place and saw “ Nahum slew Aridad in the Wilderness.” This is 
anyhow a very effective explanation, and more probable than 
that given in “‘ Ecce Homo,” that the Master was disturbed by the 
nature of the charge, and turned his face to the ground. The 
Ezpository Times is worthy of all support. 


Some Textual Notes on the Tragedie of Antony and Cleopatra. 
By Alfred Edward Thiselton. (C. S. Palmer. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Thiselton takes up a conservative position in respect of the text 
of the folio, defending its readings and its punctuation against 
the conjectural emendations of later editors. On the punctua- 
tion, especially, he has some noteworthy remarks, founded, 
it would seem, on a careful study of Elizabethan usage in this 
matter. As to emendations, there are, he thinks, but few that 
can be accepted without reserve (“ world” for “would” in 
iii. 5, 14, “ Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps,” being one 
of them). In iii. 8, 20, he makes one of some ingenuity. The 
passage runs (it is in answer to Enobarbus’s question, “How 


—_—., 
“Qn our side, like the tokened pestilence, 


Where death is sure. Yon ribaudred hag of Egypt 


Hoists sail and fies.” * 
“Hag” is commonly accepted for nag, and “ riband-red” jg os 
suggested for “ribaudred,” a word not found elsewhere, though 
there are words not dissimilar. The objection is that the epithet 
is not forcible enough for the oceasion. Mr. Thiselton says that 
“the reference is to the Plague, of which there werg three 
varieties, the red, the yellow, the black.” This sounds g little 
| farfetched. The pamphlet is a contribution of distinct value to 
Shakespearian criticism. 


The History of the European Fauna. By R. F. Scharff, Bg), 
(Walter Scott. 6s.)—Mr. Scharff modestly ascribes to his book 
| @ tentative character. It indicates, he hopes, a “suitable method 
| of treatment.” It seems to us, as far as we are able to judge, 
for indeed Mr. Scharff is an expert whose conclusions are not 
lightly to be questioned, a very sound piece of work. The author 
| proceeds, so to speak, pedetentim, as an explorer should do when 
‘the light is so uncertain and the ground so full of pitfalis 
| The subject is, of course, closely connected with the physica! 
| history of the earth, with the distribution of land and water in 
| the past, and with the great temperature epochs. When we come 
to the details of the subject we are struck with their vast multi. 
plicity and with the necessity for a careful and cautious con. 
sideration of them. We may take an instance which is ready 
to hand, and in which many will feel a special interest, 
|The Alpine flora is of a very peculiar character. It might 
| be supposed to be very robust and to be able to endure 
great cold. As a matter of fact it is nothing of the kind, 
At Kew the Alpine plants have to be provided with glass 
protection during the winter. One of them, the mountain ayen, 
flourishes wild in the very mild climate of the Galway coast, 
where the mean temperature of winter is 44° (Fahr.) Hoy, 
then, do these plants survive in the Alpine regions? Because 
they are protected by the snow from very low temperatures, and 











are also permanently supplied with moisture. Here are a number 
of quite unlooked-for facts confirming what we may call a 
paradoxical-looking result arrived at in another way, that the 
Alpine flora is a survival of a pre-glacial epoch. The reader of 
this volume, one of the ‘‘ Contemporary Science Series,” will often 
find himself in the presence of similar surprises. We can warmly 
recommend the book. 


The Logic of Vegetarianism. By Henry S. Salt. (The Ideal 
Publishing Union. 1s.) —~“A civilised future,” hopes Mr. Salt, 
“will not for ever content itself with the diet of a barbarous 
past.” Heis quite within his right in so hoping; meanwhile, 
would it not be better to let this matter settle itself? No one 
was ever convinced by a book radically to change his diet, 
Circumstances decide him. He makes the experiment, often an 
involuntary experiment, and is guided by the result. What is 
the good of telling us that “Shelley and Thoreau, Wagner and 
Tolstoy, Francis Newman and Edward FitzGerald” were 
vegetarians? Not oue of the six would be a safe model for 
ordinary people. The names which Mr. Salt should give us 
should be a non-flesh-eating dominant race and a vegetarian 
athlete. What mode of life would he recommend to the 
Esquimaux? We should like to know what Mr. Eugene Sandow 
would say to it. He publishes a revised edition of his Strength 
and How to Obtain it (Gale and Polden, 2s. 6d.) 


TuroLtoay.—The Student Christian Movement of Britain 
By H. W. Oldbam. (British College Christian Union) 
—This is the history of a movement which has begua, 
so to speak, from helow. By “below”? we do not mead, 
in the least, that the movers in it are intellectually 
or socially inferior, but only that it is not the work of 
the recognised ministerial agencies of the Christian Church, 
Much may be done, to give an instance, by the religious 
earnestness of the teachers in a College, but when the students 
themselves organise the movement it is likely to go much further. 
Missionary effort is naturally the first outcome of this activity, 
but its influence finds other channels.——Of the missionary side 
of the work we have an example in The Jews and their Evangelisa- 
tion, by the Rev. W. T. Gedney, M.A. (Students’ Volunteer 
Missionary Union); and of its activity in the direction 
of Biblical study in Helps to the Study of the Epistle to the 
Romans, chaps. i.-viii. (British College Christian Union).— 
Social Aspects of the Quaker Faith. By Edward Grubb. 
(Headley Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—‘‘ The Society of Friends is weak i 
numbers, but we recognise the growing acceptance, by Christians 
of many names, of the central thoughts that have made us 
such as we are.” That puts the matter in a few words. The 
Friends will not convert the world, but they will have pro 
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ist, The first chapter, “ Christ’s Ideal of a Church,” is irrele- 
" Phe author feels it a duty to justify, as far as may be, 
pay trinal position of the Friends. About this it is idle to 
— The disputants have no common ground. (One point, 
— may be noted. Mr. Grubb defends the Quaker rejection 
Te Bockowiel by saying that the words, “This do in remem- 
- of me,” are “ almost certainly a later interpolation.” 
pw ay is a great exaggeration. One manuscript of high 
authority, the Coder Bez, omits them, but the weight of evidence 
is largely in their favour. But 

ment is! George Foxand his friends did not act on considerations 
f criticism. And how unbecoming in a believer in the “ Inner 
Light” to depreciate the authority of St. Paul as possibly having 
made a mistake in “one of his ecstatic visions”!) Another 
chapter wight well have been omitted. ‘The Superior Person” 
is the title. It seems to us feeble and ill-mannered. After this 
we get to more valuable matter. Mr. Grubb has something 
important to tell us, for here he deals with the real subject 
announced by his title. ‘The fact is that the volume has been 
made up out of his essays and papers produced at different 
times, and some very poor material has been mixed up with the 
hetter——A valuable little volume for private use is Home 
Thrusts, from the French of Bourdaloue, by the Rev. Charles 
Hyde Brooke (W. Walker, 2s.),—a series of extracts relating to 
sarious difficulties and duties of home life.——The Temple. 
By George Herbert. With Notes and Introduction by 
figar C. S. Gibson, D.D. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d.)— 
This is a volume of the “ Library of Devotion.” Dr. Gibson 
has printed along with the poems Izaak Walton's Life of Herbert, 


and has given a valuable criticism and bibliographical account | 


of the work. He rightly vindicates the width of Herbert’s 
sympathies. He had the Church views of his time, views of 
which Andrews was the dogmatic exponent, but he was a broader- 
ninded man than most of his contemporaries. 


Guipe-Booxs.—Assouan as a Health Resort. 
Kingsford. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Kingsford gives 
a variety of facts and figures to show that the climate of Assouan 
is much to be recommended for certain forms of disease. The 
winter temperature (November—April) for the years observed 
has not fallen below 48°6; the maximum is 91. It must le 
remembered that the dry air makes this heat quite endurable. 
The purity of the air is a noteworthy characteristic. “It 
is the driest health resort known in the world.” Accommodation 
in the case of an invalid is scarcely less important than climate. 
Weare told that a new hotel is to be opened this winter.—- 
A fifth edition of Murray’s Handbook to Wilts and Dorset (John 
Murray) is brought up to date. Neither of these two 
counties is much known, except at one or two spots, as Stone- 
henge in the former county, and portions of the coast in the 
latter, but they are well worth exploration, and the explorer could 
not have a better guide than this. 
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now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 


E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 


ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





New 
Illustrated 
Catalogues 





FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS 


Now Ready. 





HAMPTON AND SONS, 
Decorations, Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


HAMPTONand SONS’ business is 0. ¢ 
ducted throughout upon competitive princt- 
ples, and the object of these Catalaguesis to 
enable intending Purchasers te convince 
themselves that, although the quality, the 
artistic merit and the finish of Hampton 
and Sons’ productions are exceptionat, the 
prices will, on comparison, be found to be 
lower than those at which goods of the same 
class are anywhere else procuravle. 

L” 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 
Atherton (Gertrude), The Valiant Runaways, cr 8V0....++++eeeeeee Nisbet) 5/0 
Baby’s Biography, by H. N. M., 4to A (Simpkin) 6/0 
Boxall (G. E.), Story of Australian Bushrangers, cr 8VO ...... I : 6/0 
Brooke (C. H.), Home Thrusts, 32mo « (Walk 
Brown (C. Rae-), The Shadow on the Manse, cr 8vo ..... ees esenae (Greening ) 
Carey (Rosa N.), My Lady Frivol, cr 8vo . eeeeeee-( Hutchinson) 
Castile (F.), Elementary Practical Mechanics, cr 8vo ......++-+--(Macmillan) % 
Clowes (W. L.), The Royal Navy, Vol. IV., imp 8V0.....-.eeeeeeeeees (S. Low) 25/0 
Collard (A.), Loyal, er 8vo (Partridge) 2/6 
Cross (Francis W.), Life of, edited by J. Rendel Harris, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 6/0 
Denio (E. H.), Nicholas Poussin : his Life and Work, 8vo .. (S. Low) 12/6 
Dill (Bessie), The Final Goal, er 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, explained by A. W. Robinson ....(Methuen) 1/6 
Epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians in Syria, edited by R. L. Bensley, 
roy 8vo ....(Camb. Univ. Press) 6/0 
Fvans (E.), Botany for Beginners, Cr 8V0........eeeceeceeeeeeees (Maanillam) 26 
Feilding (Alice), Faith Healing and Christian Science, cr 8vo....(Duckworth) 3/6 
Fenn (G. M.), In the Madhi’s Grasp, cr 8VO ......-.0-00+ RET ROR (Partridge) 5/0 
Grubb (E.), Social Aspects of the Quaker Faith, cr 8vo. ..(Headley Bros.) 3/6 
Hatton (J.), When Rogues Fall Out, cr 8vo ; (Pearson) 6/0 
Hay (James), Sir Walter Scott, cr 8vo ..-(J. Clarke) 6/0 
How (F. D.), Bishop John Selwyn : a Memoir, 8vo ...-(Isbister) 7/6 
Hume (Fergus), The Indian Bangle, cr 8vo ....... evevece .....(S. Low) 3/6 
Hunt (J.), London Government Act, 1899, roy 8v0..........(Stevens & Sons) 15/0 
Jane (F. T.), The Violet Flame, er 8vo --(Ward & oe 3/6 
Keightley (S. R.), Heronford, cr 8VO ........sceeeeceeeeee eeesedeud (Pearson) 6/0 
Le Pon (Gustave), The Psychology of Socialism, 8vo ...(Unwin) 16/0 
Lefroy (Ella N.), The Man’s Cause, er 8vo .-.(Lane) 
Leighton (F. F.), Life and Books, cr 8V0.......00+ 
Lucas (Winifred), Fugitives, 12mo ......... eecsecoe 
Lyall (D.), At the Eleventh Hour, cr 8vo ‘ 
Maitland (S. R.), Essays on Subjects Connected with the Reformation in 
England, cr 8vo ...(Lane) 
Meiklejohn (J. M. D. and M. J. C.), A School Geography, cr 8vo ....(Holden) 
Neufeld (Charles), A Prisoner of the Khaleefa, 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) 1 
Parker (J.), Studies in Texts, Vol. IV., ...(H. Marshall) 3/6 
Perkins (R. C. L.), Fauna Hawaiiensis, Vol. II., Part I., Orthoptera, roy 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 8/0 
Petty (Sir Wm.), Economic Writings of, ed. by C. H. Hull (Camb. Univ. Press) 25/0 
Powell (B. H. Baden), Village Communities in India, er 8vo ..(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Robson (H.), Mechanics of Fluids, cr 8VO  ........ceseeeeeee (Scientific Préss) 2/6 
Round (J. H.), The Commune of London, and other Studies, 8vo..(Constable) 12/6 
Sadler (Thomas), Sermons for Children, er 8vo (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Sadleir (M. M.), Such is the Law! er 8vo .. 3 ..(Greening) 6/0 
Scott (E.), Dancing in All Ages, cr 8VO ........ccccccsscccces (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Searle (W. G.), Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings, and Nobles (Camb. Univ. Press) 20/0 
Shams, cr 8vo (Greening) 3/6 
Singing Time : a Child's Song-Book, 4to -Constable) 5/0 
Spalding (T. A.), Life of Richard Badiley, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet, 
DUD icici loin se WialGa SbF one ny Gate ab bala Rika wl be haben see eae .+..-(Constable) 
Stanley (Hon. E. L.), Our National Education, cr 8V0........+.00000+ (Nisbet) 
Vivian (H.), Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates, 8vo (Pearson) 1 
Voice of Prayer and Praise (The): a Handbook of Synagogue Music, imp 
(Greenberg) 
eevee (Scientific Press) 
that Ensued upon the 
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Wittson (W. L.), Sir Sergeant : a Story of Adventur 
45, cr 8V0 


Wemyss (G.), Over the Edge, cr 8vo 
Young (G.), The Wild Pigs : a Story for Little People, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 


| § peered COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 


BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 








The Senate will shortly APPOINT (for one year) a TEMPORARY ASSISTANT- 
LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY, who will also be required to give assistance in 
the Department of English Language and Literature. Salary, £100. Applications 
should be forwarded to the Registrar (from Whom further information may be 
obtained) not later than the 26th inst. 

September 13th, 1899. 


ee CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 3rd. 
For information apply to the SECRETARY, Merchiston Castle School, Limited, 
6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


ENERIFE, HIGHLANDS OF.—A RETIRED (prema- 
turely tor climatic ill-health) OFFICER (aged 40), of the Indian Medical 
Service, Civil Branch, of large professional experience, DESIRES a non-tubercu- 
lous, fairly active, cultivated PATIENT to accompany to the Canaries.—Address, 


* MEDICUS,” ¢/o Major Young, Flushing, Falmouth. 


W IMBLEDON. — GIRLS ATTENDING the HIGH 

SCHOOL are RECEIVED as BOARDERS. A most comfortable house, 
in healthy situation..-Por terms and references, appiy to Mrs. J. ‘Il. TRENCH, 
Lyndenhurst, Woodside; Wimbledon. 











lyeeee BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 33 GLOUCESTER 
“T, S.W.—Thorough preparation for the Publie Schools. Kindergarten 
Gymnbastics* and: drilling. 


STRE 
‘ansition Classes for boys and girls under 8. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


A ®. BEN GREET begs to announce that he is now 
prepared to READ and give his JUDGMENT upon ORIGINAL PLAYS.— 
for particulars, address, SECRETARY, 3 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 








ENEVA.—A LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a com- 
fortable HOME in Geneva with a French lady who has spent many years in 
England. Every opportunity for girls wishing to learn French, music, drawing, 
«ce. Highest references. Terms very moderate.—Apply, Miss WHISHAW, aArn- 
side, Carnforth. 
MXHE. FRIENDS of an IRISH.LADY over 80, widow for 
66 years, APPEAL for HELP to raise thesum of £25 per ann. during her 
lifetime. Reference kindly permitted to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Palace, St. Stephen's Green; Sir Thornby Stoker, M.D., 8 Ely Place; and Rev. 
Maurice Day, 17 Earlstort Terrace, Rathmines, Dublin; by the latter of whom 
subscriptions will be received and acknowledged. . 


Viataictan HIGH -SCHOOL 
Ifouse-Mistress—Miss RITSON. 
Under the Contrel of, the Council. 
2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per term, 








ror GIRLS. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
wpon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
ty the PuBbLirek, ] Wellington Street, Sirand, WAG 


accomplishments ; 





——__, 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Survey. 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Co hs 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, ~’ arses of 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899, 
$n 
Co LIF FON, ots tod, 8 TOs 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ‘ 





A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES " 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &¢, 7 BOYS (614) 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint 4 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from Tey 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially deg 18 
Good cricket field. ¥ designed, 


a Ciierwe.. 

LS hee SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, & wi 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ; 

sce and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RaAGu, The Com 
ereford. 


, +. . a 
ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance ani 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royai Nar 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby. Uppine 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care “ 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, grave 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application—Addp 
G. kK. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. % 


CPE 

NGLO-GERMAN_ LADIES’ COLLEGE (ney 

CRYSTAL PALACE).—Fstablished 1860. High-Class Finishing Schoo), 

Thorough English Education; Languages and Music as on the Continent, 

Successful Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Apply, PRINCIPALS 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


- ry 

HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KEN? 

(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navy and Army. Horfours gained since December include:— 

Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, 

Worcester College, Oxford; Open Classical Scholarship Jesus College, Oxfoni: 

6th in Sandhurst; 40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the ‘Britannia’; 20th on the 

‘Britannia.’—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32'Sack 
ville Street, W. 


- rar 

ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Cop. 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees. £60, Qlassical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &¢c. Many acres 
of levelled playing flelds. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Bluebook 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 

during Term. : : 


a + rATYy a 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM ‘PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematica 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and otlier Com 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


1) 3.3 eee ees OF DURHAM, 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained trom Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


V AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—'This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Heal- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached hous, 
garden, tennis ground, &e. University Examination and Inspection. 


ee —EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 

GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, musit, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketcbing 
Class.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, § Lancaster Place, Strand. 
































ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
he Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam 
bridge). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. — Particulars trom 
HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. a 
~ VL) re g T Vd 

(T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
KS School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
teferences ; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq, tha 
Bishop of Southampton. 


OY S’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Principals.— Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL, 
The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 21st 


The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. mF 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING 


Me PRICE and Miss WOODS RETURN to TOWN 
q SEPTEMBER 26th, when they RECEIVEas usual GIRLS of good posit : 
al study or other 


irom the age of 17, who require to be in London for some speci Portmal 


detinite object. Large airy home near Hyde Park.—78 Gloucester stag) 
Square, W. ; hnami 
IC SCHOOL MASTER 
nent. ‘Two yca's 
shorthand, type 
E.C. ; Miss 
DAVIES, 


TNHE DAUGHTER of a PUBL 

desires position as a SECRETARY, or some similar employt 
Newnham (Classics), good German (one year Berlin), French, 
writing. References :—The Rey. Canon Dr. Haig-Brown, Charterhouse, 
B. A. Clough, Newnham Coll, Camb.; and others.—Address to Miss 
Charterhouse, Godalming, 


a $$ en 

K ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY _—HIGH - CLAS? 

LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss FP. J. McCALLUM (ate se 

Mistress of the Woolwich High School), Special advantages for language ise 

French constanuy spoken: English home comfort: HN | cM 

in large warden: excellent clitate.—Present address, Miss F. J. McCabbls 
Uulmauby, Yur eslure ‘ 
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ns 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
T FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &ec. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
Atheneum Club). 


§.1. (opposite the 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 


LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
ining for future Land Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six farms, Dairy, and 
Tat yhops--J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
. rt x J 
HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
jeading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


M.A. Oxon. 
ere COLLEGE. 


President—His Grace The DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Head-Master—Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. — Incorporated by Royal 
Charter 5 Geo. IV.—PROSPECTUSES of the ACADEMY and of the 
TWO NEW BOARDING-HOUSES recently opened at the New Field, Inverleith, 
can be had from Mr. C. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. 
David Street, Edinburgh, who will receive enrolments for next Term, which 
begins for new boys on Monday, October 2nd. 


RIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPTON COMMON, 
N.E.—Conducted by Messrs. HOWARD ANDERTON and W. STANLEY 
ANDERTON, B.A., L.C.P.—A good liberal education, mainly on a classical basis, 
designed for the sons of gentlemen. Successes, extending over 50 years, in the 
Oxford and.Cambridge Local, and London Matriculation Examinations. A few 
boarders received. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, 
include a Classical and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, ‘a Classical 
Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one 
Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripor. * Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. : 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past-and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Trin. Coil.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS: 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees frou 
£60a year, Entire charge of boys {yom India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F 
ASHWIN, M.A., Pemb. Coll.,Camb. ; E. H.E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


QEARIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
isknown at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


7. ee ° : 

ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
a! modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new ,buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders under 
(ia immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 


WALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


QKELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
a8 yey A tg Bag nd situation, large playground. 

» Miss and Miss RVER ( y ant-Mistresses < 
he Clitos High Schone iss .VER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 
References to the Archdeacon of Manchester, and others. 


















































—_—____. 


SETTLE, _ YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
; for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
: ICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


a > a i 
ARIS.—NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne. High- 
ri Class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Number 
iain limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 
— LACORNE are in London at 5 and 6 Bedford Place, Russell 


AUSANNE—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and Ch: 


‘anitation perfect. “Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 
—_—_——.., 




















ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 
qualified Pariae with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Liunguages under 
of the elt ‘y o pgs are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the, best part 

Ms aon wd = de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super- 
cellent and p my a from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Ex- 
btielingtagein dally throughout the owns? Roteraees sod Peete 

racers 4 gho house. d 5 
application.—Misg HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. Serena sceT a 








ePGBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
Head-Mistress.....ccccccccccees Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos; for 
three years Student of Languages and Continental Methods of 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


Pleasant situation; electric light: large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 


House-Mistress......+++ -Miss WELLS. 
2 a ..-Miss 8S. E. WELLS, B.A. 
Assistant House-Mistress........ Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A, 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
8. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 

door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England and is recommended 

by the medical profession for its bracing sea air—AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 
25th.—For prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy ‘situation—Mme. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil ; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A., assisted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to the sea. Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


URY S. EDMUNDS HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
(CHURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, LIMITED). Head-Mistress: Miss A. T. 
SCOTT, B.A., London. Dry, bracing air. Good school buildings. Boarders re- 
ceived in the schoolhouse by the Head-Mistress)s NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER, 19th. 


(a5. UL INDIVIDUAL TUITION.—A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN of 20 vears’ experience, residing in the County of Sussex, near 
Coast, ably assisted, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS from 7 to 14 years of age. Every 
home care and comfort; thorough grounding; careful preparation and super- 
vision ; sea bathing.—Apply by letter, “ Rev. G.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, NAIRN, N.B. 
(for the great Public Schools). . 

Mr. W. RAY, M.A., formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, late Head- 
Master of Inverness College, will OPEN a PREPARATORY SCHOOL at 
SEAFORTH, NAIRN, on OCTOBER 5th. Terms, £100 a year. 

The House is new, with every modern convenience, quite close to sea and golf 
links, in an airy and open situation. 

Address, during September, W. RAY, Glendermott, Tunbridge Wells. 


L2>*s4" THANET COLLEGE 


MARGATE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19TH. 
\WISS PASTEUR’S FAMILY WISHES to have complete 


CHARGE of ONE or TWO CHILDREN or quite young girls. Comfortable 
home in village in Jura, near Neuchatel. Excellent education obtained in place. 
Terms moderate. First-rate references required.—For particulars address, Miss 
HARVEY, 2 Bloomfield Terrace, S.W. ° 


v 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS cent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'‘lriform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 












































hee AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHEKs, 
CHAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asia, Australasia. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom- 
mended.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 


Reverse and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 
YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. — M§S..TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately ls. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 




















Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


” eines “GRADUS AD PARNASSU™.” 


With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. . 


London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 


yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


or from the Office, at 1s, 6d; each, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from| COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ; 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | NB. aa Two or Three Friends: may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 


per annum. ) thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


JHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. G6d., and 258., wp to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens mest famous, 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 
954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L’OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship 
LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 

FoR SOUTH OF SPAIN, SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, &c., leaving London September 21st, arrlving back October 30th. 
Passengers may leaye London as late as October Ist and overtake the steamer 
at Villefranche. 

High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 

' ( F. GREEN and CO. ?_ Head Offices, 
Managers | sNDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 589, just published for September, includes a fine copy of 
Caxton’s Edition of the *“Golden Legend,’ 1493, sets of 
“ Hansard,” Linnean Society’s “ Transactions” and “ Journal,” 
Ray Society's Publications, Punch, Baily’s Magazine, and the 
usual good selection of books of all classes. Post-free from—- 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers. 
140 STRAND, WC.; and 37 PICUADILLY, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—10s. each given for Hirst Editions 

“ Jungle Book,” 1894; “ Life’s Handicap,” 1891 ; “Light that Failed,” 1891; 

“ Hissey’s Drive through England,” 1885; “Meredith's Richard Feverel,” 1859; 

“Rhoda Fleming,” 1865; “Harry Richmond,” 1871; ‘Modern Love,” 1862; 

“Marryat’s Peter Simple,” 1834; “Naval Officer,” 1829: * Jack Ashore,” 1810: 

“ Austen’s Emma,” 1816; “ Northanger Abbey,” 1818; “ Pride.” 1813: “Sense and 

Sensibility,” 1811. Rare books supplied. State wants—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, Birmingham. 




















AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York. and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


OOKS.— CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 
: WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. Life of Lawson Tuif, 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Works, J1 vols., fine set, 
20s. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged—THE HOLLAND BOOK CO, 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 








Ready on September 16th. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS Lit, 


NEW SERIES OF 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S RECOLLECTIONS 


AULD LANG SYNE 
SECOND SERIES. 
MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 
By the Right Hon. Professor MAX MULLER, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. [On Monday nage 





THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS oF 
ALEXANDER LESLIE, 


First Earl of Leven. 
By C. SANFORD TERRY, MA, 
University Lecturer in History in the University of Aberdeen, 
With Portrait, Map, and 4 Plans, 8yo, 16s. 
(On Monday next 


THE HISTORY OF THE CASTLE, 
TOWN, & PORT OF DOVER. 
By the Rev. S. P. H. STATHAM, 


late Semitic Scholar, Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Chaplain to the Forces; 
and Rector of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, 


With 4 Plates and 12 Illustrations. 
Crown 8v0, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW DIVINITY, 


And other Stories. 
By ‘“‘CHOLA.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. * 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRIDE 
OF LIFE.” 


On SEPTEMBER 22nd, crown §Svo, 6s, 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of “The Fall of a Star,” “The Pride of Life,” &, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








SECOND THOUSAND. Post-free, 26. 3d. 


THE ALLEGED HAUNTING OF 
B—— HOUSE. 


Edited by A. GOODRICH-FREER & JOHN, MARQUESS of BUTE 


This entertaining book has been the subject of reviews and leading articlesia 
over a hundred leading journals, including the Atheneum, Academy, Pal 
Mall. Gazette, Bristol Times, Catholic Times, Daily Telegraph, Daily Neus, 
Daiiy Graphite, Daily Chronicle, Daily Mail, Giasqow Herald. Vanity Fat, 
Morning Post, M.A.P., St. Paul's, Spectator, Scotsman, Tablet, Weekly Teegister, 
Westminster Gazette, World, &c. The Atheneum says:—“A singular feature ¢ 
the case is the intrepidity of most of the witnesses.” The Spectator (August 26th) 
Says:—* This book is a valuable, interesting, and vond-fide record of very curious 
phenomena.” 


GEORGE REDWAY, Publisher, 9 Hart Street, London, W-C. 


INVESTMENTS. 
GQOUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Securé 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
ot investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionabls 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Debed- 
Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time 








tures. re 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other info AVE 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULA 


BUSINEss ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list tree on application. 
VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, B.C. 








THE DAWN OF REVELATION. Old Testa- 


ment Lessons for Teachérs in Secondary Schools. By M. BRAMSTON, Author 
of “Judea and her Rulers,” &c. With Preface by Rev. the Hon. E. 
LYTTELTON, Head-Master of Haileybury College. Price os. net. 

London: SIMPKIN and CO., Limited. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday, 





‘PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. co 00 ww vw £83,000,000. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S New Romance, THE 
KING’S MIRROR, 7s xow ready, 


crown 8vo, 6s 


4A SECOND EDITION 7s preparing of 
SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN'S 
THE PATH OF A STAR, crowx 
vo, 6s.; and of THE HUMAN 
BOY, ¢y EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Fifth Number of “THE NOVELIST” 
is ready. Jt i FURZE BLOOM, 
by S. BARING-GOULD, 6d. 


TO LONDON TOWN. By Anrraur Mornisoy, 


Author of “Tales of Mean Streets,” “A Child of the Jago,” &c. Crown 

8vo, 68. 
“We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes full of tenderness and grace.... 
This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, gracious and tender, sympathetic and 
human.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is most admirably written.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The easy swing of detail proclaims the master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Morrison has broken néw ground with admirable success....Excellently 
written and artistically sincere.”"—Daily Mail. 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PATH OF A STAR. By Sara Jzay- 


NETTE DUNCAN, Author of “A Voyage of Consolation.” Mlustrated, crown 
8y0, 65. 

“Richness and fulness of local colouring, brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and 
the display of very pretty humour are graces which are here in profusion. ‘he 
interest never flags." —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The grip and power of the writing never fails.”—Star. 

“The characters are full of vitality and magnetism.”—Globve. 


A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By R. 


STEPHENS, Author of ‘ An Enemy to the King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIREN CITY. By Bensamiy Swirr, Author 


of“ Nancy Noon.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


N. 


“The most important novel born of the present season.” —To-Day. 


“Written with real restraint, with real ability. We have no space to dwell on 
the fine prose into which it ascends, the breadth and knowledge that set it apart 
from the novel of the day.” Outlook. 


“Not only in purity and simplicity of style, but in verisimilitude of plot and 
soundness of psychology, ‘Siren City’ shows a remarkable advance.”—Literature. 


“*Siren City’ is certainly his best book, and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner, but of spirit."—Academy. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
FOR ENGLISH BOYS AND PARENTS. 
THE HUMAN BOY. By Eben Purutports, 


Author of “Children of the Mist.” Witha Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6& 

“A most vivid picture.”—Spectator. 

a Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what schoolboys do, and can lay bare their 
lomost thoughts ; likewise he shows an all-pervading sense of humour.”—Academy. 

“An unrestrained tund of humour ripples through every page.” — World. 

“Quite a delightful book.”—-Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Described with delightful spirit and humour.”—TZruth, 

“Delightfully humorous.’—Sketch. 


SECOND EDITION. 


GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norns. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Clever, bright, and entertaining.” —Vanity Fair. 
— meet real men and women.”—Speaker. 
Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly written.”"—Glasgow Herald, 





Ready October 2nd, 1899. 


Subscriptions now being received. 











A HANDSOME QUARTO VOLUME OF 208 PAGES, 
PRINTED ON FINE-ART PAPER. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


LETTERPRESS BY 
ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D., 


Secretary of the International Congregational Council of 1891, and 
President of the Free Church Council of England and Wales, 1899; 
Author of “ The English Separatists,” &c. 








ILLUSTRATIONS (over One Hundred in number) 


From Original Drawings and Photographs, 


By CHARLES WHYMPER. 





No work on this subject in recent years has appeared, illustrated 
in the style or in the profusion of examples contained in this volume. 
Drawings are given from Scrooby, Austerfield, Boston, Gainsborough, 
Standish, and Duxbury Halls, York, Plymouth, Northampton, Bris- 
tol, Cambridge, Lincoln, and many other places in England. The 
buildings and places in Holland associated with the Churches at 
Leyden and Amsterdam have been reproduced either from drawings 
or from original photographs taken expressly for use in this work. 


THE EDITION WILL CONSIST OF— 


1. One hundred and fifty copies for Great Britain, and 
fifty copies for the United States, numbered 1 to 150 
Englizh Edition, and J] to 50 American Edition. This 
edition will contain 4 Coloured Plates, and will also have 
first impressions of all the Illustrations, and will be bound 
in white vellum, with silk ties : 

Price to Subscribers until 
October 2nd ~- £2 2 © net 


On and after October 2nd the 
price will be raised to iva, “Sete s 


2. Eight hundred copies, with a handsome Coloured 
Frontispiece, and bound in a handsome cloth binding : 
Price to Subscribers until 
October 2nd .. £§ § O net 
On and after October 2nd the 
price will be raised to P.1G6-6@>4 





CRDER FORM. 
HOMES & HAUNTS OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


To the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56 Paternoster Row, London.  —s eveveevecccecsecs eeccccecs 18 
Please supply me, when ready, with :— 
wadeiguacers cop......of the Edition de Lure at £2 2 0 net 


cosescceeese cop......0f the Ordinary Edition at £1 § 0 net 


Name 


COP renee ee eee eee HORE RE ROSE STE SEES SESSEOSOOSERES Geeereseeseee 


Address 


N.B.—This order may be sent through any Local Bookseller or direct 
to the Publishers. 


PePeeTeTESII Iie T irre eri) 














METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C, 








ee 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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SOHN LANE’S LiIsT 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND: Essays on 
Subjects Connected with It. By §.R. MAITLAND. With an Introduction by 
Rev. A. W. HUTTON. 6s. net. 


FUGITIVES: a New Volume of Poems. By WINIFRED Lucas, 


Author of “Units.” 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN’S CAUSE: aNovel. By ELta NAPIER LEFRoOy. 
6s. 





NEW NOVELS AT 6s. 
HEART’S DESIRE. By VAnDA WATHEN-BARTLETT. 
“A bright book of cleverly-written dialogue.”—Scotsman. 
BOTH GREAT AND SMALL. By A. E. J. Lecce, 
Author of * Mutineers.” 
“Full of quiet and clever observation, and written with a good deal of 
descriptive talent.”—Spectator. 
IDOLS. By W. J. Locke, Author of “ Derelicts.” Second Edition. 
“A decidedly powerful story, with a most ingenious plot.”—Spectator. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By GertTRUDE ATHERTON, Author 
of “ Patience Sparhawk,” &c. Third Edition. 
“This powerful and original novel.”—Spectator. 
THE MANDATE. By T. Baron Russexn, Author of “A 
Guardian of the Poor.” 
“ There is much merit in this novel. Mr. Russell is a realist.”—Academy,. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By Frank MATHEW, 
Author of “* The Spanish Wine.” 
“An artistic historical novel....Mr. Mathew is a literary artist."—Daily News. 


THE COMING OF LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story. By 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Fourth Edition. 
“Superb writing ; it has its chances for all time.”—Daily News. 








NEW NOVELS AT 3s. 6d. 
MR. PASSINGHAM. By THomas Coss, Author of “ Carpet 
Courtship.” 
“Tt is not every week that one comes upon a story s0 brightly written and so 
full of natural and clever dialogue.”—Daily Mail. 


TWO IN CAPTIVITY. By Vincent Browy. 
“ An ably imagined and delicately wrought-out story.” —-Scotsman, 
READY NEXT WEEK. 
A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS: a Romance. By 
JOUN BucmAanN, Author of “ John Burnet of Barns.” 6s. 
FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Translations into Latin 
Verse (Pre-Victorian Poets). Edited by Rev. F. St. JouN THACKERAY and 
Rev. E. D. 8TONE. 7s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


[September 16, 1899, 


BOOK OF BANDER | 


A Scripture-Form Story of Past anq 
Present Times. 


By the Author of “The New Koran,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


It records the efforts of a “Church of Cofriends” to ¢ 
ancient errors, to reconcile the Jews, Christians, and Moslems f 
Syria on the basis of pure Theism, and generally to promote pes 
among all groups and grades of mankind in spite of their natu] 
differences. The broad-minded will most respect its teaching aa 
there is reason to believe that it will be appreciated and found 
useful by reformers of various schools who have been favourahj 
impressed with its companion work in Scriptural style a 
arrangement. 


“<The New Koran’ is exactly the opposite of ‘The Book of Mormon,’ Its 
narratives are short and varied, interesting and lifelike, and there is not " 
page or a paragraph without its useful lessons. It is as readable as * Robinson 
Crusoe’ and as instructive as Theodore Parker's sermons....Young and old 
rich and poor, rulers and subjects, may read it with equal pleasure and equal 
profit."—Barker’s Review. 

“He speaks through the mouth of one Jaido Morata, who is a preacher callin’ 
all religionists toa sénse of brotherly feeling, denouncing their vices and follies, 
and exhorting them to pursue the path of rectitude. The work is eminently read. 
able, is far from being pedantic or dogmatic, and displays an amount of keen re. 
flection which proves the writer to be an astute thinker and profound observer 
of the actions and thoughts of Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans.” 

—vJewish World, 


“Tt is an exquisite and delicate instrument for the healing of men’s strifes ang 
for ‘combining an untiring energy towards progress with a grateful contentment 
under the difficulties and troubles of life....May we all do our best to learn for 
ourselves, and then teach to others, the lovely lessons of truth and virtue which 
this book contains, so that we and they may reach that region of sound and calm 
judgment where the follies and frailties of our childhood cannot follow us.” 
—Sermon by Rev. C. Vorsey, 


“We very sincerely trust that its diffusion will not be retarded by whats 
liberal mind ought to regard as the eminent merit of sturdy independence of ajj 
the reigning schools of thought....Objective, dramatic, impressive, aphoristic, 
pregnant with thought, and transparent in expression, it has every requisite for 
mublic recitation, while far more than a ‘ forty-parson power’ of homilising would 
fe needed to exhaust its manifold suggestiveness.” 

—Review by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London, Edinburgh, and Oxford, 





LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


’ President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 


LIBRARY, |THE NORTH AMERICAN 


REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS :— 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; THE AGNOSTIC'S SIDE. 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.T. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Court- 


By the late Colonel INGERSOLL. 


hope, Esq.. C.B., Earl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir R. Giffin, K.C.B., F.R.S., THE “AMERICA” CUP RACE. 


Edmund Gosse, Esq.. LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., 
Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq, 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 


By the Hon. CHARLES RUSSELL 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
By Epovarp Ron, 


Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from A VINDICATION OF THE BOERS. 


Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH: EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


Members, 16s. 


By A DIPLOMAT. 
And other Articles. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





IRKBECK BANK, 

. ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable ondemand. 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. - 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 








1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899.| 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. ; 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE MOST sienerinws. 

EPPS'S COC OAL ftir iiiam Stet Suan 

GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 

E P PS’S Cc oO Cc oO A. East, S.W. 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 

RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. EPPS’S CO co A. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100 : 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-iree. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCKOFT, Manager. 











C rc TAT CO Ne 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss. THACKERAY. ade 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO: 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
ag ———————— ] is prepared to send the above PAM PHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Corn/ill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 


to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mail 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 187% 
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HE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; limp lambskin, 2s. net per vol, 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE: Edited by G. C. Moorz- 


SMITH, M.A. 


EY’S LIFE OF NELSON. Ed. by Miss GOLLANCZ. 
rs GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With an Appendix 


py G. A. AITKEN, Author of the “ Life of Steele.” 
BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI AND URN-BURIAL. 


With a Glossary by Miss UrsuLA HOLME, B.A. 


LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. In 2 vols. With Notes by 


W. J. CRAIG, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. With Index of Quotations and 


Glossary by W. WORRALL, B.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. ; 
MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. In4 vols. Edited by 
re General Editor. ; 5 
FLORIO’S MONTAIGNE. In 6 vols. With Notes, 
Glossary, and Appendix by A. R. WALLER. 
LE’ VOLUTION. In3 vols. With 
CARLYLE'S FRENCH RE LOWES DICKINSON, M.A. 


CHAPMAN’S ODYSSEY. In 2 vols. With Glossary by 


W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. k 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. In 6 vols. With 

Notes and Table of Dates by ARNOLD GLOVER. ; 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 

Austin DOBSON. Edited by W. "I m 


MILTON’S POEMS. 


Rouse, M.A. 


CHAPMAN’S ILIAD. 


W. H. D. Rouse, M.A. 


LAW’S SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY 


LIFE. Edited by R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D 


BOSWELL’S TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES WITH 


DR. JOHNSON. With Notes by ARNOLD GLOVER. 


THE HIGH HISTORY OF THE HOLY GRAAL. In 


2vols. With Appendix by Dr. SEBASTLAN EVANS. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. Newly 


Translated from the Italian by Professor T. W. ARNOLD, M.A. 
BEN JONSON’S DISCOVERIES. Ed. by General Editor. 
MORE’S UTOPIA. Edited by Mr. RoBERT STEELE. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by the 


Rev. CHARLES PLATTS. 

THACKERAY'S ESMOND. In Edited by 
WALTER JERROLD. 

THE GOLDEN | BOOK OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 

LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. Ed. bythe General Editor. 

WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 


AND HERBERT, &c. In 2 vols. Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


SELDEN’S TABLE TALK. With Bibliographical Note 


by the General Editor. ; 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Ed. by the General Editor. 
CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. Edited by G. Lows 


DICKINSON. 

Edited by 
Edited by H. Buxton 
Edited by G. Lowes 





In 2 vols. 


With Glossary by 


In 2 vols. 


2 vols. 


In 2 vols. 
W. A. CRAIGIE, M.A., Oxon. 


FoRMAN, Keats's Fditor par excellence. 


BROWNING’S PARACELSUS. 


DICKINSON, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 


MAHABHARATA. ‘The Epic of Ancient India condensed 


into English Verse by RoMESH DUTT, C.LE. 

BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN. Edited by H. 
TON FORMAN, 

MRS. | BROWNING'S AURORA LEIGH. Edited by H. 
JXTON FORMAN, 

DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM EATER. 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 


SHELLEY'S SHORTER POEMS. Edited by H. Buxton 

STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY. In2vols. Edited by 
WALTER JERROLD. 

EPICTETUS: DISCOURSES AND ENCHEIRIDION. 

2vols. Mrs. CARTER’S Translation. Edited by W. H. D. RousE, M.A. 


HERRICK’S POEMS. In 2 vols. Edited by Lawrie 


MAGNus, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Edited by 


STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
by Professor 


WALTER JERROLD. 
WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. Edited 

»U. MOORE-SMITH. 
NONTAGU'S THOUGHTS OF DIVINES AND PHILOSO- 
CAVENDISH’S LIFE & DEATH OF THOMAS WOLSEY 


WALTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by AusTIN 


Dossoy. 


SENECA ON BENEFITS. Ed. by W.H. D. Rouse, M.A. 
4 full Prospectus, with particulars of forthcoming Boolis, wilt be sent to any 
address on receipt of a Post-card. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 1 vol. Extra Crown Svo, 10s. net. 





4 STRIKING HISTORICAL NOVEL OF 
REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 
110th Thousand in England and America, 


RICHARD CARVEL. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPEAKER.—* We have not read a better book for many a day than ‘ Richard 


Carvel.’” 
GUARDIAN.—* The book is one we can warmly recommend to readers who 


like to have their historical memories freshened by fiction.” 
LITERATURE.— Has a full and stirring plot.... A piece of work creditable 
both to his industry and his imagination.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* There are some splendidly stirring scenes.” 





VOLUMES V. AND VI. READY ON TUESDAY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other Stories, 
SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 





New Book by the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 





12 vols., in box, 14s. net. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED LORD 


TENNYSON. The People’s Edition. In 12 vols. demy 16mo, 1s. net each vol. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS.— 


The New and Cheaper Editions, each Story in 1 vol. crown 8vo, red cloth 
2s. 6d., or in green cloth, 2s., may be obtained at all Booksellers’, where a 
complete List of the Thirty-seven Stories may be seen. 








SECOND PART NOW READY. 


THE BIBLE FOR HOME READING. Edited, 


with Comments and Reflections, for the use of Jewish Parents and Children. 
By C.G. MONTEFIORE. Second Part. Contairing Selections from the Wisdom 
Literature, the Prophets, and the Psalter, together with extracts from the 
Apocrypha. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. net. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—*“ Like its predecessor, full of deep interest for a wider 
than the Jewish eircle to which it is immediately addressed.” 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Part I. TO THE SECOND VISIT OF NEHEMIAH TO JERUSALEM, 


Second kdition, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





VOLUME XI. NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C.G. MONTEFIORE. 8vo, lis. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On SEPTEMBER 27th will be published 
CHARLES NEUFELD’S Account of his 
Twelve Years’ Captivity in Omdurman, 
entitled 


A PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA. 


Tt will contain numerous Illustrations, 
Portraits, Maps, and Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street Covent Garden. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A Brief Survey of British History. 
By G. TOWKSEND WARNER, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Harrow. With Tubles, Summaries, 
Maps, Notes, &c., 1s. 6d. 


Landmarks in English Industrial 
History. By GrorGeE TOWNSEND WARNER, 
M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow. 5s. 


Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth. 
Edited by D. Ni¢éHoL SMITH, M.A., Editor of 
Boileau’s “ Art Poétique.” 1s. 6d. 

Latest volume of “ The Warwick Shakespeare,” 
edited by Professsor C. H. HERFORD. 


The Elements of English Prose. 
By W. A. BROCEINGTON, M.A., formerly Lecturer 
on English at Mason College, Birmingham. 2s, 6d. 


English Etymology. A Select Glos- 
gary, serving as an Introduction to the History 
of the English Language. By F. KLUGE and 
F. Lurz. 5s. net. 


English Satires. Sclected and Edited 
by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
New volume of “ The Warwick Library,” edited 
by Professor C. H. HERFORD. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 
Edited by JOHN DowNIE, M.A., Lecturer on Eng- 
lish in Aberdeen F.C. Training College ; Examiner 
in History to the University of Edinburgh. 2s. 


Southey’s Ballads, and other 
Poems. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. J. BATTERSBY, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Bradford Grammar School. Paper cover, 2d.; 
limp cloth, 3d. 


Macaulay’s The Lay of Virginia, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D. NICHOL 
SMITH, M.A. Paper cover, 2d.; limp cloth, 3d. 


Passages from Modern Authors 
for Class Reading. Edited by JOHN DowNIE, M.A., 
Editor of Macaulay‘s “ Essay on Milton.” Is. 6d. 


The Odes of Horace. Books I., II., 
and IV. Edited by STEPHEN Gwyny, B.A., late 
Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. each. 

(Book IIT. nearly ready. 


The Catiline Orations of Cicero. 
(Complete.) Edited by C. HAINES KEEXF, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in Queen's College, Cork. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. 


My First French Book. By Mar- 
GUERITE NINET, French Mistress in the High 
School for Girls, Eaton Square. Illustrated, 1s. 


A Primer of Historical French 
Grammar. By ERNEST WEEELEY, M.A,, Pro- 
fessor of French at University College, Notting- 
ham. 2s. 6d. 


Le Trésor de Monte Cristo. Edited 


by B. Proper, Senior French Master in Lady 
Owen's School. Illustrated, Is. 6d. 


Songs of Béranger. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by GEORGE 
H. Euy, B.A. Is. 


Les Deux Bossus. By Henry Car- 
nor. Edited by EMILE B. LE FRANcols, French 
Master in the Bristol Higher Grade School, &c. 1s, 








THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


General Editor—Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 





As You Like It. (1s. 6d.) Edited 


by J. C. SMITH, M.A. (Edin.), B.A. (Oxon.), Rector 
ot Stirling High School. 


Coriolanus. (is. 6d.) Edited by 


EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A., formerly Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Cymbeline. (is. 6d.) Edited by 


A. J. WYATT, M.A. (Lond.) 


Hamlet. (1s. 6d.) Edited by Epwunp 
K. CHAMBERS, B.A., Editor of ‘“Coriolanus,” 
“ Macbeth,” &c. 


Henry the Fifth. (1s. 6d.) Edited 


by G. C. MoorE SMITH, M.A., Professor of English 
at the Firth College, Sheffield. 


Henry the Eighth. (1s. 6d.) Edited 
; 


. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 


Julius Cesar. (1s.) Edited by 
ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


Macbeth. (1s.) Edited by Epmunp 
K. CHAMBERS, B.A., Editor of *“Corlolanus,” 
“ Hamlet,” &c. 


Merchant of Venice, The. (1s. 6d.) 
Edited by H. L. WiTHeErs, B.A., Principal of 
Isleworth Training College, London. 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream, A. 
(1s. 6d.) Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A., 
Editor of “ Coriolanus,” &c. 


Richard the Second. (ils. 6d.) 
Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Professor of English at 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Richard the Third. (1s. 6d.) Edited 
by — MACDONALD, M.A., Balliol College, 
ord. 


Tempest, The. (1s. 6d.) Edited by 


F. 5. Boas, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 


Twelfth Night. (1s. 6d.) Edited by 
a D. INNES, M.A., Editor of “Julius 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


General Editor—C. W. C. OMAN, MLA., F.S.A4., 
Fellow of All Souls College. 
With Maps, Genealogies, and Index. 
In Six Volumes, One Shilling each. 








The Making of the English 
Nation (55 B.C.—1135 A.D.) By C. G. ROBERT- 
SON, B.A., Fellow of All Souls College; Lec- 
turer in Modern History, Exeter College. 


2. King and Baronage (A.D. 1135- 
1328). By W. H. HuTTON, B.D., Feliow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College: Examiner in the 
Honour School of Modern History. 


3. England and the Hundred 
ears’ War (A.D. 1527-1485). By C. W.C. 
OMAN, MLA. 


4. England and the Reformation 
(A.D. 1485-1603). By G. W. PowEns, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of New College. 


5. King & Parliament (A.D. 1603- 
1714). By G. H. WAKELING, M.A., Feilow ot 
Brasenose College; Lecturer in Modern His- 
tory at Magdalen an] Wadham Colleges. 


6. The Making of the British 
Empire (A.D. 1714-1832). By ARTHUR Has- 
see, Ss Student and Tutor of Christ 


_ 
° 





*,* Complete Catalogue sent post-free on application. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





CHATTO. & WINDUS4 


NEW BOOKS. 





SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL; 
Now ready.—Crown 8v0, cloth, Bilt top, 6, 


THE ORANGE Gini, 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “ ay) Sorts any 
Conditions of Men.” 


With 8 Illustrations by FRED Pecray, ‘ 


“The story is admirable....It has all the forea 
appeal of a genuine contempora: Darrative, amplif, 
und idealised, to be sure, es call as regan id 
character of the fascinating heroine. This brillian 
young girl begins life as a beauty of St. Giles’s, " 
might have ended as a beauty of St. James's...’ si 
a delightful and charming creature....The scene of 
mad revenge is the most powerful of several power 
passages in the story, and the story from first to ly 
does not flag in picturesque spirit and interest,” P 

- hak Sad = Chronicle, 

‘An animated picture....We must 
further the history of this perplexing, vital 
alluring woman....The romance is interesting as 4 
story, but it deserves especially to be read for ths 
picture it gives of the manners and state of society 
that existed a century and a half ago. The aspect ¢ 
the eighteenth century it portrays is that which 
Hogarth painted, and of which Smollett and Fielding 
gave revealing glimpses.”—Daily News, 





Now ready.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


LOVE’S DEPTHS. 


By GEORGES OHNET, Author of “The Trop 
master,” &c, 
Translated by F. ROTHWELL, Ba. 





MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. 
On September 28th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, i 


TERENCE. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Beyond the Pale* 
With 6 Illustrations by SIDNEY Pagsr. 





A NEW EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of “Dr. Endicott’s Experiment,” &c 


“A really fascinating novel.”—Academy. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
Crown Svro, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 


THE ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC 
CHARMS, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF IRE 
LAND. By Lady WILDE. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER THE RE- 
GENCY. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of “Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 
Illustrations. 

MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL 
On September 21st. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “A Fluttered Dovecote,” &. 








NEW EDITIONS ¢f the following will 
be ready on September 21st. 
THOMAS BEWICK & HIS PUPILS. 
By AUsTIN Dossox, Author of * Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes.” With 95 Illustratious. 
pquare yo, cloth, ds. 6d. 


THROUGH THE GOLDFIELDS OF 
ALASKA TO BERING STRAITS. By Hake! 
DE WINDY. With ip and 33 Full-page Illustra: 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 65. 


1 B. M. CBOKER 

oe Bo y Crown Svo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

AN OCTAVE OF FRIENDS. | By E: Lay 


LINTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 
111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.0. 
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wR. GRANT RICHARDS’S AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 1899. 


Mr. GRANT RICHARDS has much pleasure in announcing the following 
Books to be published during September and October. 


OTHER LISTS TO FOLLOW. 


THE JONAH LEGEND: a Study of 
Interpretation. By WILLIAM SIMPsoN, R.I., 
Author of “The Buddhist Praying- Wheel, &e. 
[lustrated, cloth extra, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EUROPEAN TOUR: a Guide 
for Americans and Colonials. By GRANT ALLEN. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. 68. 


FAMOUS TRIALS: The Burke and 
Hare Case ; Weare v. Thurtell ; The King against 
Courvoisier; Barber's Case; The Queen against 
Madeleine Smith; The Road Mystery; The Queen 
against Pritchard ; The Tichborne Case. By J. B. 
STLAY, M.A. Illustrated, cloth, crown Svo 6s. 


MR. DOOLEY IN THE HEARTS OF 
HIS COUNTRYMEN. By F. P. DUNNE, Author 
of “Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War.” Cloth, 
crown 8VO, os. 


STUDY AND STAGE: a Year-Book 
of Criticism. By WILLIAM ARCHER. Cloth, 
crown 8v0, 5s. 


FRAMES OF MIND. By A. B. 


WALELEY. Cloth extra, small crown 8vo, ds. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMAN. 


By LAURA MARHOLM. Translated by GEORGIA 
A. EToHIsON. Cloth, crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY. By BernarpIno 
Ocuixo. Edited by C. E. PLUMPTRE. With 2 
Illustrations, cloth, crown 8vo, as. 


THE CASE FOR PROTECTION. 


By ERNEST EDWIN WILLIAMS. With Diagrams, 
cloth, crown 8vo, 5s. 


PATRIOTISM AND EMPIRE. By 


JOHN M. ROBERTSON, Author of “ A History of 
Freethought,” &c. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


REALMS OF GOLD: a Book for 
Youthful Students of English Literature. By 
JOHN DENNIS, Author of “ The Age of Pope,” &c. 
Cloth, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








Books for Children. 
RAG, TAG, AND BOBTAIL: a Picture-Book in Colours for 


Children. By Mrs. FARMILOE. With Verses by WINIFRED PARNELL. Picture 
boards, half-cloth, oblong folio, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF SHOPS: a Picture-Book in Colours for 


Children. By Francis D. BEDFORD. With Verses by E. V. Lucas. Picture boards, 
half-cloth, oblong 4to, 6s, 


HELEN’S BABIES. By Joun Hasserton. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 60 Illustrations by Eva Roos. Cloth. Cover designed by Eva Roos. 
Imperial 16mo, 6s. 


COOPER’S FIRST TERM: a Story for Boys. By Tuomas 


Coss. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Gertrude M. Bradley. Cloth extra, gilt 
edges, crown vo, 3s. 6d. 


DUMPY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.—No. IV. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK SAMBO. By Hexen 
BANNERMAN. With Introduction by E. V. Lucas, With Coloured Plates, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 





New Novels. 
THE ISLAND; or, An Adventure of a Person of Quality. 


By RICHARD WHITEING, Author of “No. 5 John Street.” Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWELVE TALES, with a Headpiece, a Tailpiece, and an 


Intermezzo. Being Select Stories by GRANT ALLEN, Chosen and Arranged by the 
Author. Sateen cloth, gilt top. With Design by Laurence Housman. Demy Svo, 6s. 


SELLCUTS’ MANAGER. By Mrs. Onmiston Cuant. Cloth, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


COLD STEEL. By M. P. Suet, Author of “The Yellow 


Danger.” Cloth. Cover designed by F. Kimborough. Crown &vo, és. 


McTEAGUE: a Story of San Francisco. By Franz Nosris, 


Author of “Shanghaied.” Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s, 


NICHOLAS AND MARY, and other Milton Folk. By R. 





Murray GILCHRIST. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





IS WAR 





NOW READY.—Crowy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NOW IMPOSSIBLE? 


Being a Digest of “The Future of War” 


By I. S| BLOCH. 


Translated from the Russian, and Edited with Introduction by W. T. STEAD. 


Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Diagrams, 


No. 5 


[Russian Library, Vol. IT. 


MR. RICHARD WHITEING’S 


JOHN STREET 


HAS NOW REACHED ITS 





TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND 


Tn its English and Colonial Editions. 


In America the book is being read everywhere, and is making a great “hit.” 


Already fourteen 


thousand copies have been sold there. It is the book which, in the words of the Morning Post, “is most talked about at the present 


ime, and will be remembered as the book of the season.” 
“It is a book of observation.... 
“So remarkable a social study.” —<St. James's Gazette. 


Order it from your Booksellers and from the Libraries. 


—Daily Mail, 
dom,”"—Mr. DAVID CHRISTIE MuRRAY. 


But it is also a book for all seasons. ‘The thought and wit in it are brilliant.” 


..A book with a message.”— Daily News. “It should be read by every thinker in the king- 


Price 68. 





THE POLITICS OF OUR TIME FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 


THE POLITICAL STRUWWELPETER. 


With Illustrations in Colour by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 3s, 6d. 


ATHENZUM—: Too extremely funny...... Better caricature has seldom been seen, and among so many excellent burlesques it is 


difficult to choose the best.” 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. 
[Zenth Thousand. 


*.* An EDITION DE LUXE will be ready immediately, printed on Japanese Vellum and bound in Vellum in Morocco Slip Case. 
Each of the 250 Copies so issued will be signed by Author and Artist. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MIR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST, 


HISTORY. 
ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. W. 


MAN, M.A., Author of “A History of England,” “The Art of War,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
This is an entirely new work, embracing English history from 1801 to 1899. The 
want of a concise volume dealing with events of our own times has been long 
acknowledged, and it is hoped that Mr. Oman’s book will Hll the gap. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Crartes Omay, Fellow of All 

Souls’ CoJlege, and Lecturer on History at New. College, Oxford, Author of 

“ Warwick the King-maker,” “A History of Ancient Greece,” A History of 

Europe, A.D. 476-928,” &ce. 

New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables, 760 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Also, in 2 Parts, each part complete, with Index, 3s.:—Part I.: From the 
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